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ABSTRACT 

The five month course of study for grades 9 through 
12 offers activity guidelines and a variety of resource materials on 
American ethnic groups of Chinese, Irish, Italian, and Jewish 
persons. Focus is upon the cultural diversity of the American people, 
and the adjustments and contributions of the ethnic groups. The aim 
of the course is for students to not only gain insight into 
historical and sociological background but also to understand the 
minority groups* problems and frustration. The need is for students 
to develop open-mindedness and cultural awareness. Content is 
presented using a thematic approach by which themes can be used in 
any order or at any grade level. Five proposed units are outlined 
according to ethnic group themes. The first provides a conceptual 
framework for ethnic groups in general, other units are: 
Chinese-Americans, Irish- Americans, Italian- Americans, and Jews in 
America. Each unit is arranged in four sections that include: 1) 
course content, dealing with the nature of fundamental concepts; 
ethnic, race, stereotypes, prejudice, discrimination, inferiority, 
ethno-centrisir., and others: 2) varied sample learning activities; 3) 
a bibliography; and, 4) a list of audio-visual materials. An appendix 
contains listings of organizations available for resources in ethnic 
studies. (SJM) 
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ETHNIC STUDIES 



This is proposed course outline for a high school elective and includes 
the follovTing themes: 

OVERVIEW 

Theme I - Conceptual Framework Unit 



a. 


Content Outline 


b. 


Sample Learning Activities 


c. 


Bibliography 


d. 


Audio-Visual Materials 



Theme II - Chinese-Americans 



a. 


Content Outline 


b. 


Sample Learning Activities 


c. 

1 . . 


Bibliogi’aphy 


d. 


Audio-Visual Materials 



Theme III - Irish- Americans /\/ 



« a. 


Content Outline 


i 

b. 


Sample Learning Activities 


c. 


Bibliography 


d. 


Audio-Visual Materials 



Theme IV - Italian-Americans 



a. 


Content Outline 


b. 


Sample Learning Activities 


c. 


Bibliography 


d. 


Audio-Visual Materials 



Theme V - The Jews in America 

a. Content Outline 

b. Sample Learning Activities 

c . Bibliography 



d 



Audio-Visual Materials 



Theme VI - The Puerto Ricans 

a. Content Outline 

b. Sample Learning Activities 

c . Bibliography 

d. Audio-Visual Materials 



Appendix - Ethnic Studies Resources 
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Title; ETHNIC STUDIES 
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Summary of Course; 

The social awareness of ethnic groups has led to the development of an 
elective course in Ethnic Studies. The term elective is not to be construed as 
elected at the will of the intellectually gifted. The concepts of this course 
are relevant to all students on all intellectual levels. The teacher must there- 
fore choose the content and learning activities which are best suited for the 
level of his classes. The themes and case studies in this course of study can ^ 
be used in any order on any grade level the teacher desires and may become a 
mini-course in itself. The course of study also provides the opportunities for 
individual research and the evaluation of pertinent issues for students in an urban 
environment. 

It is essential today for young people to have the ability to critically 
evaluate and analy.?c the complex situations confronting the interaction of groups. 

The pbility to think critically requires a knowledge of the facts and an awareness 
of the influence of emotion on the ability to reason. Not only will the student 
be chllcd upon to act as a social scientist interpreting the relevancy of sociological 
infopnation,. but he will be asked to be aware of the implications of his individual 
responses and assumptions. Knowledge and reason will be our vital tool for the 
student to achieve nn understanding of the interaction of groups. 

The assumption of the course is that it is not easy for young people 
to think about ideas, events, peoples, and cultures which they do not understand 
and therefore will develop stereotypes of groups. The student must draw on his 
understanding of a culture, a history, a philosophy, and a religion vastly different 
from his own. The extent of his understanding will be related to the depth. 



breadth and variety of his store of concepts. 

• ' -‘f ^ ^ \cx[ 'So . 






^Thia^i course of stud^ has as its central theme the cultural diversity 



of the American people. The material presented in the course attempts to teach 
the fundamental concepts; ethnic, race, stereotyped, prejudice, discrimination, 
inferior, cthnocentrism, group conflict, conditioned behavior, cultural trans- 
mission of values and assimilation. It examines these concepts through a variety 
of sources: literature, graphs, political cartoons, music, historical documents, 
Jii^J:arixal_osp?A's. films and rccordr.. , 
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The content selected is geared to the Jewish, Italian, Puerto-Rican, 
rish and Chinese ethnic groups. This doesn't mean Co impl^^hat other ethnic 
roups offered little to the development of the United States. However, any attempt 
) include these other groups within the limitations' of a five-month course of 
:udy would defeat the significance of the course. Teachers should feel free to 
iclude similar studies of other groups when there is a relevancy to the needs of 
le school and the community. 

.>lectives - Ethnic Studies 

. To understand that in the process of becoming Americanized almost every group faced 
unique problems. 

. To understand the significance of the environment in which a person lives greatly 
affects his opportunity for personal growth. 

. To realize that almost every immigrant group faced hostility from other groups. 

. To comprehend that every society develops its own system of values. 

. To understand tliai?prejudicc and stereotypes are based on emotions and not on 
reason. 

.. To appreciate the values and traditions of various immigrant groups that have 
settled in the United States. 

* 

. To comprehend that ethnocentrosisms leads a people to exaggerate and intensify 

everything in their outline which serves to increase prejudice tov;ard other groups. 
. To realize that conflicts result when different outlines are incompletely 
assimilated. 

. To identify tha^immigr&at groups tend to form a group coheslvene.ss until 
assimilation occurs. 

*. To signify that members of all societies view their own cultures as superior to 
other cultures. 

.. To understand the difficulties and frustrations faced by immigrant groups that 
settled in the United States. 

To appreciate the contributions that immigrant groups have given the United States. 
1. To develop an open-mindedness, and respect for the opinions and ideas of others. 

1 . To understand the role of minority groups within the urban environment. 

ERje To develop insight into historical and sociological origins of ethnic groups 
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16. To increase the awareness of the sl.'nilarltics among the ethnic groups of the I 

United States. I 

17. To provide opportunities for individual research and identification in exploring 
possible solutions to some of the problems faced by ethnic groups in the United Statd 

18. To appreciate the traditions and customs that have been fostered from each generatiotj 

» j 

19. To understand the significance of the pluralistic society in American life. i 

20. To perpetuate an awareness of the ethnic heritage. 

Overview 

The case studies of the Italians, Irish, Jews, Chinese and Puerto Ricans, 
are illustrative of the themes and content from which the teacher might select in 
implementing a course in ethnic studies. The understandings described below are 
relevant for a study of the ethnic groups chosen. Teachers should be cognizant of the 
significance of these understandings when selecting the materials for the study of 
an ethnic group. 

1. Immigration from areas other than Western Europe played as a significant role in 
the development of the United States. 

2. All ethnic groups have contributed to the development of the United States. 

3. The "new" immigrants entered the United States at a time when rapid individualization 
had already created a stratified society which was less receptive economically to 
the "new" immigrants than for earlier immigrants. 

4. All ethnic groups have attempted to reconstruct old world societies in America 
which would provide ethnic identification. 

5. Ethnic ghettos played an important role in acculturating the newcomer politically, 
culturally, and socially. 

6. Discrimination and prejudice has forced minority groups to live in slums and has 
forced upon minority members certain occupation;^! patterns. 

7. All ethnic groups have had to deal with stereotypes of their ethnic group. 

8. Ethnic groups struggle against prejudice and discrimination has made America more 
democratic for all. 

9. Ethnic groups entered the American stream of life through political and economic 
advancement within the American society. 
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Overview 

This theme provides the student with the conceptual framework necessary 
for the study of ethnic groups. America's ethnic groups have had similar problems 
and similar solutions to the problems. We begin by considering the nature of the 
racial and thenic identity and then proceed to the patterns of prejudice and discrim- 
ination, the effects of prejudice and discrimination. The emphasis throughout Is upon 
the group awareness of the ethnic groups, the adjustment and contributions of the 
ethnic groups. 

THEME I - The Nature of Racial and Ethnic Identity 

What is the nature of the racial Identity? 

1. Man is divided into 3 broad classification of races 

a. they differ In the frequency of one or more genes which determine the 
herldatary concentration of physical traits. 

b. racial traits are not fixed, they may fluctuate and disappear in the 
course of time. 

2. There is no evidence of any inborn differences of temperament, personality, 
character or intelligence among races 

a. differences among races in matters of school performance test are due to 
environmental and motivational factors 

b. differences are also due to "social class position" in terms of income, 
education, and occupation. 

What is the nature of the ethnic identity? 

1. An ethnic group consists of cultural factors not biological factors 

2. Social and cultural traits can be compared In an ethnic group to the extent 
that its culture passes from generation to generation. 

3. Ethnic characteristics arc the product of learning not inhcrance. 

4. A group with a shared feeling of cultural characteristics is an ethnic group. 

5. Some sociologists establish ethnic group to mean any group set off by race, 
religion, or national origin or some combination of these categories. These 
categories have a common social-nsvchnl.or.icjgJ— 




rmclnl nnd thcnlc Identity and Ihon proceed to the pattorns of projudlco and dlacrim- 
inntlon, tho offocts of projudlco and dlocrimlnatlon. The oaiphnsia throuQhoiit is upon 
the s^oup Aworonoas of tho ethnic group! , tho adjuitmont and contributions of tho 
ethnic groups. 

THEME I <• Tho Nrturo of Racial and Ethnic Identity 
What Is tho nature of tho racial Identity? 

1. Man Is divided Into 3 broad classification of races 

a. they differ In tho frequency of ono or more genes which determine the 
herldntary concentration of physical traits. 

b. racial traits are not fixed, they may fluctuate and disappear In tho 
course of time. 

2. There Is no evidence of any Inborn differences of tetnpornmont, personality, 
chnractor or Intelllgcnco among races 

a. differences among races In matters of school performance test are due to 
environmental and motivational factors 

b. differences are also due to "social class position" In terms of Income, 
education, and occupation. 

What Is the nature of the ethnic Identity? 

1. An ethnic group consists of cultural factors not biological factors 

2. Social and cultural traits can be compared In an ethnic group to the extent 
that Its culture passes from generation to generation. 

3. Ethnic characteristics are the product of learning not Inherance. 

A. A group with a shared feeling of cultural characteristics Is an ethnic group. 

5. Some sociologists establish ethnic group to mean any group set off by race, 
religion, or national origin or some combination of these categories. These 
categories have a common social-psychological referent. In that all of them 
serve to create, through historical circumstances, a sense of peoplehood 
for the group. 

6. America's ethnic group were at one time concentrated In particular areas of 

the country, the areas of concentration have diminished with growing Industrial- 
ization, Internal migration and the appearance of successive generations. 

7. In America, most ethnic groups began Its life at the lowest economic and 
social scale. 



Concupto: 



Ko scientific bnsls hds boon uncoverod for decormlnlns tho superiority of one 
culture over nnothor (A-S) 

Culturnl dlffoconcQS of ethnic groups are tho products of habits » nttitudoo, 
beliefs and Institutions developed in tho course of adjustment to their environment (J 

Tho Patterns of Prejudice end Discrinination 
Hhot are the patterns of prejudice? 

1. Prejudice can be based on the over-categorization of unclear impressions. 

2. Ethnic prejudice Is based upon faulty and inflexible generalizations. 

3. Prejudice is characterized by fear ond anxiety in relation to the group against 
which it is directed. 

4. Prejudice can be directed at a whole group, as well as, to an individual member. 

5. When prejudice is part of tho individual culture, it can move its direction from 

one group to nnothor. 

6. No two cases of prejudice arc precisely the some. 

7. Prejudice is based upon economic competition. 

Wliat are the patterns of discrimination? 

1. Discrimination is categorical when it is applied to all members of the minority. 

2. Discrimination occurs only when denying to individuals or groups, equality of 
treatment which they seek. 

3. Discrimination may operate to create unequal rewards for work that is done in 
wage differentials or access to promotion. 

4. Discrimination may operate in tho sphere of political rights, thus limiting access 
to the ultimate channel of power. 

5. Discrimination is practiced chiefly in covert and indirect ways, and not primarily 
in face-to-face situations. 

6. Sterotype is an oversimplified generalization that emphasizes only selected traits 
of another group. 

7. A sterotype is an exaggerated belief associated with a category. 

8. A sterotype applied to one group of people at one time may bo applied to another 
group at a later time. 

9. Sterotypes may include physical characteristics, cultural practices or beliefs 
ond myths. 

10, Sturotypes represent n cnlo.uorlr.nl roopogfio 
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11. Scapcsontlng can b& haficd on the frustrntlons o£ an individual who blocks out 
fifom realising his needs or desires. 

12. An enraged person needs to vent his emotions and makes no difference against 
vhom he directs his oggressive feelings. 

13. Some sources for the dlsplacomcnt of hostile aggression are preferrable to others. 

Related Concepts 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A>S) 

Members of different racial groups show a considerable overlap in abilities. (A-S) 



The Effects of Prejudice and Discrimination on the Ethnic Croup 

lias prejudice and discrimination affected the self-image of the ethnic group? 

1. Churches that regard their particular religion as superior to others effects the 

self-image of the ethnic group. 

2. Education places a disproportionate value upon the contributions of northern and 

western European immigrant groups. 

3. The mores of the community rate the culture of middle class America as better 

than the culture of an ethnic group with a lox;cr socio-economic status. 

4. The ethnic group wards off prejudice and discrimination by cherishing certain binding 

tics of an old world tradition and affords its members u community medium through 
which they gain the values of personal belonging, group recognition and social 
satisfaction. 

5. Ethnic groups acquire stereotypes about themselves. 

6. Prejudice and discrimination creates "hurt" personalities and makes adjustment 

to American life more difficult. 

7. Language is a vital factor which affects the self-image of the individual; therefore, 

he tends to stay with those who speak his language. 

Concepts: 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P-S) 



The environment in xdtich a person lives greatly affects his opportunities for 

/tnH (Invrloninent', (A-S) 
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13. Some sourcQs for the dioplacomcnt of hostile nggrossion arc prcfcrrablc to others. 

f 

Related Concents 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Members of different rocial croups show a considerable overlap in abilities. (A-S) 

The Effects of Prejudice and Discrimination on the Ethnic Group 

Has prejudice and discrimination affected the self-image of the ethnic group? 

1. Churches that regard their particular religion as superior to others affects the 

self-image of the ethnic group. 

2. Education places n disproportionate value upon the contributions of northern and 

western European immigrant groups. 

3. The mores of the community rate the culture of middle class America as better 

than the culture of an ethnic group with a lower socio-economic status. 

A. The ethnic group wards off prejudice and discrimination by cherishing certain binding 
tics of an old world tradition and affords its members u community medium through 
which they gain the values of personal belonging, group recognition and social 
satisfaction. 

5. Ethnic groups acquire stereotypes about themselves. 

6 . Prejudice and discrimination creates "hurt" personalities and makes adjustment 

to American life more difficult. 

7. Language is a vital factor which affects the self-image of the individual; therefore, 

he tends to stay with those who speak his language. 

f * 

Concepts: 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P-S) 

The environment in which a person lives greatly affects his opportunities for 
personal growth and development. (A-S) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Ethnic Groups Attempt to Adjust to American Life 

How have ethnic groups attempted to adjust to American Life? 

1. Ethnic groups feel alienated when they feel a. sense of powerlessness in mass 
society. 

a. ethnocentric feelings increase when ethnic groups are denied admittance to 
0 mass society. 
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b. ethnocentrism insulates the tho\ights and ways of the ethnic group from the 
thought and ways of the dominant group. 

2 . Ethnic groups restore a sense of the old world by establishing ethnic communities 
in which they will be accepted by their "own”. 

a. a form of communal life is developed. 

b. they form their own burial and insxxrance societies, churches of their 
native faith and in the native language. 

3. The ethnic enclaves act as decompression chambers in which the immigrants can 
adjust to their new society. 

4. Ethnic groups establish organizations to enhance their self-image, e.g. educational 
establishments, fraternal societies, national, cultural organizations, and self- 
defense committees. 

Psychological, economic and social discrimination foster the growth of ethnic 
organizations because it permits the ethnic group to maintain a degree of social 
status. 

I 

6. Ethnic groups have adjusted to American life through the traditional political 
party system. 

7. The political machine operated on the basis of patronage and personal favors. It 

I 

was more meaningful and helpful to the immigrant than the impersonal abstract 
government advocated by municipal reform. 

8. The immigrant press and mass media aided the immigrant adjust to American life. 



Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

a. The family is the basic unit of human society. 

b. Family organization has taken different forms in different societies and at 
different historical periods. 

c. Man organizes many kinds of groups to meet his social needs. 

d. Group living requires cooperation within and between groups. 



Man develops social processes and institutions to inspire group survival, provide 
■ 
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a. a form of communal life is developed, 

1 

b, they form their ovm burial and insurance societies, churches of their , • 

native faith and in the native language, 

3. The ethnic enclaves act as decempression chambers in which the immigrants can 

I 

adjust to their new society. 

4. Ethnic groups establish organizations to enhance their self-image, e.g. educational 
establishments, fraternal societies, national, cultviral organizations, and self- 
defense committees. 

5 . Psychological, economic and social discrimination foster the growth of ethnic 
organizations because it permits the ethnic group to maintain a degree of social 

status . , 

6. Ethnic groups have adjusted to American life through the traditional political 
party system. 

7. The political machine operated on the basis of patronage and personal favors. It 

I 

was more meaningful and helpful to the immigreint than the impersonal abstract 
government advocated by municipal refoim. 

8. The immigrant press and mass media aided the immigrant adjust to American life. 



Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

a. The family is the basic unit of human society. 

b. Family organization has taken different forms in different societies and at 
different historical periods. 

c. Man organizes many kinds of groups to meet his social needs. 

d. Group living requires cooperation within and between groups. 



Man develops social processes and institutions to insure group survival, provide 
for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. (A-S) 

a. To achieve its goals, every society develops its own system of values, 

b. Men and civilizations have been motivated by moral and spiritual values 
and beliefs. 

c. Children are taught the values, skills, knowledge, and other requirements 
for the continuance of society by their parents, peers, the school, and 
other agencies. 
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lithnlc Groups Have Created a Group Awareness 
■» 

How have ethnic s>^oup^ created a group awareness through coimaunity? 

1. Human groups tend to stay'^apart because of pride in one’s own culture. 

2. Strangers in an unfamiliar world tended to help each other in meeting the 
numerous problems of adjustment. 

3. Each Immigrant group anxious to preserve traditional ways, at first, endeavored 
to create a subculture of its own. 

4. Separation undertakes to maintain or realize a separate group identity. 

5. To preserve the familiar cultural pattern of the old country; an effective 
formal institution such as a church, a school and a newspaper were established. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



1 . 



2 . 
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How have ethnic groups created a group awareness through the family? 

The family is made up of parents and children with occasionally a grandmother 
or grandfather living in the same house. 

The family is the basic primary group around which the major tasks of social 

r 

life are organized. 

lifhen the father or his family exercises control of the family - it is called 
patriarchal. 

Matriarchal families are those in which control is exercised by the mother. 

The consanguine (extended) type of family is based primarily on blood relationship 
rather than on marriage. 

How have ethnic groups created a group awareness through religion? 

The religious institution had formality and structure for the ethnic group. 

The religious institution was carried across with the immigrant from the old world. 
Immigrants preserved their identity and source of security in a new world through 
their religious convictions. 

The house of worship was an integral element in the lives of the immigrant. 

How have ethnic groups created a group awareness through education? 

Each ethnic group attempted through supplementary schools to communicate to the 
next generation the tongue of its ancestors. 

Schools which emerged in the ethnic community were developed to keep the 
individual assimllnted to the religious group. 

The ethnic school acquainted the individual with linguistic, religious and 

- . ^ - - — — 
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How have ethnic groups created a group awareness through fraternal organizations? 

1. The ethnic groups organized their societies after the old village council in the 
old country. 

2. Various mutual aid societies were organized along the lines of nationality. 

3. Immigrant organizations represented communal attempts to meet material needs in 

times of crisis. > 

4. The immigrants established their societies to satisfy the desire of their 
members for companionship and familiar surroundings. 

5. The ethnic organizations served to attach newcomers and their children to the 
cultures of their homeland. 

How have ethnic groups created a group awareness through mass media? 

1. The immigrant was interested in learning about himself through social activities 
of his community. 

2. The immigrant press was concerned with keeping alive the memories of the old 
country than with casing the adjustment to the nev; country. 

3. The immigrant press (between 1884-1920) published 3,500 foreign language newspapers. 

How h^ve ethnic groups created a group awareness through ties to homeland? 

1. Ethnic groups have shown an association with homeland during times of crisis. 

2. The parade enabled entnic groups to create group solidarity. 

Related Concepts 

The culture in which a man lives influences his thoughts, values and actions. (A-S) 
Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 

Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 

Man is a product of his past. (History) 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Theme I 

The teacher can begin the conceptual framework by dividing the chalk 
board into as many columns as there are students in the class. Ask the 
students when you hear the name (name of Ethnic group) what comes to your 
mind? If the class presents you with the classical sterotypes like; 

Italians -Ifefia 

Jew-Miser 

Irish-drunk 

How did people gain impressions like these? 

Do you have any (Italian, Jewish, etc) friends? Do they fit the 
characteristics that we placed on the board? 

What effects wo\ild these stereotypes have if people believed they 
were true? 

How is prej\idice taught and learned? 



ao 
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The P.oots of Prejudice 
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Scholastic Magazines 

The teacher can select some of the quotations that follow to motivate 
classroom discussions; 

1. What is. prejudice? How is prejudice taught and learned. 

2. What's the difference between -a race and ethnic group? 
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"A prejudice is a vagrant opinion 
without visible means of support." 
Ambrose Bierce in The Devil's 
Dictionary , I906. 

"The chief cause of human errors is 
to be found in the prejudices picked 
up in childhood." 

Rene* Descartes, l?th century 
French philosopher 

"All those who believe in the visi- 
bility of ghosts can easily see 
them, so it is always easy to see 
repulsive qualities in those we 
despise and hate." 

, Frederick Douglass (l8l7-95)> 
American abolitionist 



"He finds his fellow guilty of a 
skin not colored like his ovm." 
William Cov/per, l8th century 
English poet 

"PreJ\idlce is the bandage that 
protects a sore segment of the 
brain. " 

Ben Hecht, American novelist 
and playi'n:*ight (1894-1964) 

"Man's relations with his fellow 
man cannot today be considered a 
sectional problem - or even a 
national one. It Involves mankind 
all over the viorld, and in our time 
looms as the great frontier in the 
forward advance of the hviman race." 
Frank Stanton, president of CBS 



"Prejudice is never easy unless it 
can pass itself off as reason." 

Vfin. Haglitt. English Essayist 

(1778-1830)' 



"It is easier to smash an atom 
than to smash a prejudice." 
Anonymous 



"it is never too late to give up our 
prejudices." 

Henry David Thoreau, American 
author and philosopher (l8l7- 
1862) in Walden 




'teacher can select some of the quotations that follow to motivate 
classroom disc‘o.E:sions: 

1. What is. prejudice? How is prejudice taught and learned. 

2. What*s the difference between a race and ethnic group? 





"A prejudice is a vagrant opinion 
without visible means of support." 
Ambrose Bierce in The Devil's 
Dictionary , I906. 

"The chief cause of human errors is 
to be found in the prejudices picked 
up in childhood." 

Rene' Descartes, 17th century 
French philosopher 

"All those who believe in the visi- 
bility of ghosts can easily see 
them, so it is always easy to see 
reptilsive qualities in those we 
despise and hate." 

, Frederick Douglass (l8l7-95)j 
American abolitionist 



I 

"Prejudice is never easy unless it 
can pass itself off as reason." 

Wm. Haglitt, English Essayist 

(1778-1830) 

"It is never too late to give up our 
prejudices . " 

Henry David Thoreau, American 
author and philosopher (I817- 
1862) in Walden 
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"He finds his fellow guilty of a 
'skin not colored like his ovm." 
William Cowper, l8th century 
English poet 

"Prejudice is the bandage that 
protects a sore segment of the 
brain. " 

Ben Hecht, American novelist 
and playwright ( 1894-1964 ) 

"Man's relations with his fellow 
man cannot today be considered a 
sectional problem - or even a 
national one. It involves mankind 
all over the world, and in our time 
looms as the great frontier in the 
forward advance of the hioman race." 
Frank Stanton, president of CBS 



"It is easier to smash an atom 
than to smash a prejudice." 
Anonymous 



The teacher might select some graphs which illustrate discrepancies 
between blacks and whites in economic advancement, education, etc. 
Questions for skill development; 

1. What information can we obtain from these graphs? 

2. What differences exist between blacks and whites? 

3. What sterotypes might these graphs create? 

4 . What information would we need to disprove the sterotypes? 

5. W-'iat factors might help us explain the differences between blacks 
and whites? 

Follow-up Activity 

Ask students to read Carl C. Brigham’s article. 

Ask students to rewrite the article as a bar graph. 

What sterotypes might the graph support? 

Why might statistics and graphs be dangerous to use without 
' additional information? 

i What factors might disprove Brigham's argument? 

( V 

' Vhat is Berksonb major theme? Do you agree? Why? 

* What conclusions might Berkson make if he were shown your graph? 

1 

Ashbey Montagu wrote a book entitled Race; Man's Most Dangerous %th. 
Can race be a dangerous myth? Explain. 



Non-whites are concentrated in the low-paid occupations. 




Percent of white 
work force 






Percent of non-white 
work force 



(April, 1963) 
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Non-whites arc paid less when they do some work as whites. 




(Lifetime earnings in ) 

(thousands of dollars, i960) 



Non-whites 
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Mr. N. Fisher 



Our study of the anny tests of foreign born individuals has pointed 
at every step to the conclusion that the average intelligence of our 
immigrants is declining .... the migration of the Alpine and Mediterranean 
races (from southern and eastern Europe) has increased .... (and) .... 

The representatives of the Alpine and Mediterranean races in our immigra- 
tion are intellectually inferior to the representatives of the Nordic 
race (from nothem and western Europe) which formerly made up about 50^ 
of our immigration .... We may consider that the popiilation of the 
United States is made up of four racial elements, the Nordic, Alpine, 
and Mediterranean races of Europe, and the negre. If these four types 
blend in the future into one general American type, then it is a 

I . 

foregone conclusion that this future blended American will be less 

intelligent thaii the present native born American, for the general 

results of the admixture of higher and lower orders of intelligence 
I 

must inevitably be a mean between the two. 

Carl C. Brigham 

A Study of American 
Intelligence 
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Apart from the dubious assumption of the superiority of one race 
over another, whatever evidence we have should utterly refute the idea 
that knowing a num's race you could know very much about his mental and 
moral characterlstlcB, The variability amongst individuals of the seme 
race with another are so great in the measurement of any trait in orig- 
inal nature, that ’’race” becomes a useless criterion for determining 
an individual’s place on any scale ,,,, It is erroneous to fly to the 
conclusion that the inferiorities and evils when they do exist are 
caused by the race of the immigrant. What is more probable is that 
social and governmental conditions in other lands are to beblamed .... 

America, it should be remembered, does not exist for the benefit 
of any one class of persons, whether we consider the grouping economic, 
political, or racial. The idea that the predominating stock of the 
inhabitants of the United States is Anglo-Saxon is a myth. The composite 
American is a multi-form hyphenate: Scotch-Irish-English-Gerraan-Polish- 

Jewish-Italian-Russian, etc,, etc.,,. To conceive of America as belong- 
ing exclusively to one race, because priority of habitation has given it 
a divine right to possession of the land, is a notion contrary to 
democracy. Indeed, this minority, due to its priority and to the un- 
doubted excellence of native gifts, has stamped its culture ineffaceably 
upon American life, its language, its political organization and spirit- 
ual aspirations. The influence of this group outweighfe, justly, that to 
which its numerical strength would entitle it. To say, however, that 
American institutions and forms of life have once and for all been fixed 
by the fathers of our country and that the newcomers, the majority, must 
mould themselves into these forms, is itself contradictory to the principle 
of freedom upon which these forms are built. Even under the conditions 
of Russian persecution the Jew was permitted to speak his own language and 
to live in many senses an independent cultural life. But if a conception 
of Americanism as here outlined is to be followed, such rights would be 
taken from him. In tliis country whose distinct and peculiar excellence 
lies in its gift of freedom. The result of such a program of Americaniza- 
tion is a tyranny over the beliefs and minds of men worse than the economic 
■. - .. - - ■ - ^ 
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It is possible to speak of Justice, duty, service and loyalty, of 
law, order and government in other languages than English. Yet too 
often does the "Americanization" theory imply that righteousness is Anglo- 
Saxon exclusively and that foreign languages ought therefore not to be 
tolerated. 



Bernard Feder, Vievrpoints U.S.A. 



Isaac B. Berksen 

Theories of Americanization 
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RECOMMENDED FOR USE VJITH SLOW TiEARNERS 



It is rainy afternoon and you are Ijonie perhaps with your younger 
brother or sister, niece or nephew or cousins. The children are between 
the ages of 7-9* You find this poem by Robert Louis Stevenson entitled, 
Foreign Children, and you read it to them. 

After you read the poem you ask the children the following questions; 

1. What different types of children are mentioned? 

2. What are some of the differences between you and the children 
mentioned? 

3* Would you like to eat some of the foods and do some of the things 
the foreign children do? 

4. How do you think you're better off than the foreign children? 

What answers do you expect the children to give you for each questions 
asked? 

Do you think it was a good poem to read to children? 

Read Kipling^ short poem "They and We." 

If Kipling met Stevenson - What wo\ild they say to each other? 

How do the cMldren's answer illustrate Kipling’s theme? 

If you were living in the Orient how would the conception of Americans 
differ? 

If you were walking through the halls of your school and you overhead your 

friends make the following statement; 

"It makes me sick just thinking about ray kids going to school with 
those Puerto Ricans." 

"Every time I see a Negro on the street at night I get scared stiff." 

"Don't you hate the way Jews exploit everybody? I simply can't stand 
them. " 

"I know it ' s wrong but I shiver at the thought of rooming with an 
African student next year." 

What reasons prompted these statements? 

What statements would you make to your friends in answer to their 
statement? 
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FOREIGN CHILDREN 



Robert Louie Stevenson 



Little children, Sioux or Crow, 

Little Frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanese, 

Oh! don't you wish that you were me? 

You have seen the scarlet trees 
And the lions overseas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs. 

And turned the t\artles off their legs. 

Such a life is veiy fine. 

But its not so nice as mine: 

You must often, as you trod. 

Have wearied not to be abroad. 

You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam. 

But I am safe and live at home. 

Little children, Sioux or Crow, 

I .. Little Frosty Eskimo, . 

Little T\ark or Japanese, 

Oh! don't you wish that you were me? 

! * * * 

I All good people agree, 

, And all good people say. 

All nice people like Us. and \Je 
And everyone else is They; 

But if you cross over the Sea, 

Instead of over the way. 

You may end by (think of it!) looking on We 
As only a sort of they! 



Rudyard Kipling, "We and They," in 
Debits 8t Credits, London: 
Macmillan, 1926, pp. 327-28. 
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Learnins Activities 



1. The teacher might select national anthems from several national groups. 
The teacher can then ask the class the following questions: 

a. What are the ideals of the group according to the anthem? 

b. How would the ideals compare with American ideals? 

c. Would there be conflict between these ideals? 

d. How would an ethnic group with these ideals react when they come 
to America, a strange environment. 

2. Songs from musicals can offer a springboard for inquiry. The theme 
in South Pacific has as its central theme the meeting of different 
cultures, A song which is useful is "carefully taught." The problems 
of people from different cultures coming together is also apparent in 
The King and I . 

Learning Activities: Adapted from Anthropology 

Curriculum Project. 
University of Georgia, 
January 1970. 



The Inteiariew with an Informant 

Assume you are a cultural anthropologist and you are studying a portion 
of American culture. You want to find out ha^ people define race and some 
of the beliefs they have about race. One method you might use is the 
interview method. 

Use the following interview questionnaire as a guide and obtain bet^^een 
7 to 10 interviews. Record each person’s response during or after the 
interview. 



1 . 



Interview Questionnaire 

1. What does the word race mean? 

2. How many races are there? 

3. What are they? 

4 . li/hy are there different races? 

5. Ho;^ would you describe these different races? 

6. Are there some races you don’t care for? 

After each interview you might ask yourself these questions: 

Did the person seem hesitant or nervous about the questions? 
(Did he become emotional?) 



no . n _ nnA n — - — 
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Learning Activities 



Adapted from Anthropology Curric'Tl\im 
Project, University of Georgia, 
January 1970. 




Mending Wall by Robert Frost 

1. Why does the neighbor in the poem say "Good fences make good neigh 
bors?" From whom did he learn this? 

2. Frost obviously feels walls are not necessary but he does not 
mention this to his neighbor. Why? 

3. What does the poem suggest in terms of in-group and outgroup? 

4 . How might the poem be on analogy for a society divided by segre- 
gation? 



Issues Today, AEP Publications, March 1, I 97 O, pps 4-5, 
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The Drive for 
Ethnic Power; 
Making a Myth 

Of the 
'Melting Pot'? 



H eard any good “Polish” jokes 
lately? 

How about a few Italian jokes? 
Or “Jewish” or “Hungarian” or “Slo- 
vak" or “Irish” or— 

But wait a minute. Isn’t this the 
United States of America, the world’s 
great “melting pot” of nations where 
everyone gets boiled down to John 
Doe, American? 

Not '.'.uite. A lot of Americans still 
think of themselves as “hyphenated” 
Americans — Italian-American, Polish- 
American, Hungarian-American. 

Millions still cling to the customs, 
language, and traditions of the lands 
from which they— or their ancestors— 
sprang. 

And millions of other Americans— 
blacks, Indians, Puerto Ricans, and 



Mexican-Americans — in large part 
stand aside from the mainstream of 
American life and culture. 

The pot is still boiling; immigra- 
tion has doubled since a new immi- 
gration law in 1965 removed the re- 
strictions that sought to preserve 
the nation’s 1920 ethnic balance. 

Increasing numbers of Italians, 
Greeks, Chinese, Filipinos, Poles, and 
Yugoslavs are replacing the declin- 
ing numbers of previously favored. 
Northern Europeans. 

Gone is the fear and resentment of 
an influx of "foreigners” into Amer- 
ica, yet doubt of America’s capacity 
to absorb them still exists. 

And today there is growing interest 
in the process of acculturation — what 
makes an American, what course the 
nation must follow in seeking to re- 
solve into harmony the diversity of 
peoples that is America. 

The persistence of ethnic identity, 
or what a presidential commission 
has called “the myth of the melting 
pot,” is the subject of a series of 
far-reaching conferences being held 
across the nation. 

These sessions seek to determine 
just what it is that makes ethnic 
identity, how it helps hold groups 
together and gives members of those 
groups a sense of belonging. 

They will examine conditions and 
institutions— the neighborhood church 




; or synagogue, family, jobs, and 
schools— that permit ethnic commu- 
! nities to keep their identities. 

‘ Statistically,, this ethnic concern 

• is understandable. Some 34 million 
i Americans, or 19 percent, may be 

* considered “ethnic.” That is the num- 
ber listed by the most recent census 
as of “foreign stock,” which the 
Census Bureau defines as cither for- 
eign-born or with at least one for- 
eign-born parent. 

Others have defined “ethnic” - as 
any individual who differs from “the 
basic white Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
settlers by religion, language, and 
culture.” 

And while ethnic groups are being 
studied and discussed, they them- 
selves have taken on a new militancy. 

The cries of black power, red pow- 
er, and brown |>ower have been joined 
by those for “ethnic” power. 

And it is the ethnic fraternal or- 
ders— the Sons of Italy, the Polish 
Falcons, the Hibernians, the National 
Slovak Society— that are raising these 
cries. 

Today there is hardly a hyphenat- 
ed American alive who does not have 
some kind of cttinic spokesman, some 
promoter of !iis national heritage, 
some organi^iation prepared to appeal 
for his vote or to protect him from 
slights and slanders. 

And black Americans share with 



members of white ethnic groups in 
the quest for cultural identity. No 
other ethnic group in the U.S.— ex- 
cept the American Indian— has suf- 
fered society’s rejection and repres- 
sion so durably and deeply as black 
Americans. 

Finding a cultural ideality within 
white society has become a key ele- 
ment for many blacks in the move- 
ment to improve the lot of black 
people generally. 

This new cultural awareness, this 
new emphasis on ethnic identity and 
ethnic action, has brought to the 
fore once again the decadc^-old de- 
bate over “Americanization.” The 
debate is focused on a conilict in 
values* between cultural pluralism 
and the “melting pot” that has led 
Ameiicans into the search for an- 
swers to basic and persisting ques- 
tions. 

What is the proper balance be- 
tween the need for cultural cohesion 
and the desirability of contributions 
of minority cultures in a pluralistic 
society? Can the melting pot idea 
succeed? Does America offer minori- 
ties a chance to participate fully in 
American life? Does it compel them 
to give up old ways for new in order 
to participate? Or does it compel 
them to give up old ways for new and 
still deny them part'';ipation? D 
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Questions for Inquiry and Discovery 

1. Should minority hold on to their old vrorld ties? 

2. If people think of themselves as hyphenated Americans > can itmerica 
be a melting pot? 

3. Should minorities be compelled to give up their ethnic traits? 

4. Can a person be culturally aware and still bo an American? 






GENERAL LE ARNING ACTIVITIES 



Questions for Discoveiy and Inquiry 
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What is the purpose of 
this statement? 

Why is the statement 
written in different 
languages ? 

What does the state- 
ment tell us about 
• New York City? 




BOARD OF EDUCATION - 
New York City 



Theme I 



AudiO“Visual Materials 
Charts 

Makers of the U.S.A. 40 X 30 Friendship Press, New York 

• 

Films 

America, America - Warner Brothers 

An American Girl - 30 min. Jewish Community Relations Council 
Cast the First Stone - 42 rain. ADL 

Day in the Night of Jonathan Mole, 32 min. National Film Board of 
Canada 

Echo on an Era - 11 min. , McGraw-Hill 
Everybody's Prejudicial - 21 min. Oregon State AU 

Exploding the l^^yth of Prejudice - Warren Schlout Productions, New York 
Immigration in American History, Coronet Films 
General 
Films 

Minorities Have Made America Great, Warren Schloat .Productions, Inc. 

Ne\f Americans, 77 rain. ADL 

One God, 37 min. ADL 

One People, ADL 

Our People, ADL 

Passport to Nowhere, Philadelphia Friendship Council 
Picture in Your Ifind, l6 min. ADL 

Prejudice: The Invisible Wall - Folkways and Schlostic Records 
That’s Me, McGraw-Hill 

The Eye of the Storm - 30 rain. ABC Television 
The Ghetto Pillow - 21 min. McGraw-Hill 
The Golden Door - 15 min. ADL 

The Greenie - National Council of Christians & Jews 
Theme I - General 
Films 

The High Wall, 32 min. ADL 

The Inheritance, 6o min. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
The Island called Ellis - 53 min. , McGraw-Hill 
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Voyage to America - 12 ndn. Department of Commerce 

Where Is I^ejudice - NET 

Who Are the People - 10 min. Coronet Films 

Your Neighbor Celebrates - 26 min. National Council of Christians & Jews 
Filmstrips - General 

American Counterpoint - Philadelphia. Fellovisliip Commission 
Exploding the I^yths of Prejudice, Warren Schloat Productions 
Exploring Moral Values, Warren Schloat Productions 
■Ghetto - Critical Thinking Filmstrips 

Immigration: The Dream and the Reality - Warren Schloat Productions 
Immigration and Industrialization, Warren Schloat Productions 
Immigration and the Labor Supply - Critical Thinking Filmstrips 
Immigration - The American Dream - Critical Thinlcing Filmstrips 

I .. . * 

Filmstrips 

Minorities Have Made America Great - VJarren Schloat Productions 

I •• 

Germans -Jevrs 
I 

, Irlsh-Mexican Americans 
Italians -Orientals 

-Puerto Ricans - Warren Schloat Productions 

Part I and Part II 

Our Cultural Heritage I 789 -I 86 O, U.S. Series Filmstrip 

Out of the Mainstream 

Chicono 

New York Puerto Rican, Warren Schloat Productions 
Relocation of Japanese -Americans 

Right or Wrong - Part I and Part II, Berger Productions, Inc. 
Second-Generation Americans, Critical Thinking Filmstrips 
We Are Brothers - Public Affairs Committee * 

What is Prejudice, Warren Schloat Productions 




Records 

Immigration and Industrialization, Warren Schloat Productions 

The Inheritance - Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 

Who Built America - Folla-rays & Scholastic Records 
. -■ 
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SlTmilatlon Comes 

Ghetto - Western Publishing Company, Inc., Wayne, N.J. 

Japanese-American Relocation 

A Case of Prejudice and Discrimination, Alcott Forward, Inc., Hartsdale, 

N.J. 

Tapes 

America's Culture Heritage 
In Service Television Course 

Human Relations Unit, Board of Education, New York City 

New Frontiers of Human Freedom 

ALu Instruction - Colisetun, 131 Corvallis, Oregon 

We are Americans ; Our International Heritage - AlU Instruction 
Coliseum, 131 Corvallis, Oregon 

Transparencies 

I • 

Immigration I 82 O-I 86 O Keuffel & Esser, N.Y., N.Y. 

, The American Dream, The Ideal %th 
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THEME II - CHnJESE-AI'lERICAIIS 



The Nature of Chinese Immigration 

Wily did the Chinese emigrate to the United States from l84o to 1882? 

1. Large-scale immigration originated in the late l84o’s due to the Taipang 

r 

rebellion which paralized trade and industry in Southeastern China. 

2. The Gold Rush of the l850's brought a labor force into California. 

3* The construction of the transcontinental railroad speeded the eastward 
movement of the Chinese into regions previously unsettled. 

What were the patterns of Chinese immigration? 

1. Most immigrants came from the province of Kwantung and port cities 
along the coast. 

2. Some 300,000 individuals entered the United States betvreen 1850-1882. 

Why did the Chinese emigrate to the United States between 1882-1970? 

1. Between the enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Act in 1882 and its 
repeal in 1943, only small groups of Chinese immigrants entered this 
country. 

2. During the twentieth century, immigrants came into the United States 
illegally from mainland China and the Cro\m. Reasons colony of Hong Kong. 

3* The Displaced Persons Act of the Refugee Relief Act (l953) permitted 
many immigrants to become permanent residents and citizens of the 
United States. 

Related Concepts 



The Nature of Iinmigratlon 

1. The migration of peoples has produced change, (ll) 
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Wiy did the Chinese emigrate to the United States from l8H0 to 1882? 

1. Large-scale immigration originated in the late l84o*s due to the Toipang 

t 

rebellion which par all zed trade and industry in Southeastern China. 

2. The Gold Rush of the l850's brought a labor force into California. 

3. The construction of the transcontinental railroad speeded the eastvrard 
movement of the Chinese into regions previously unsettled. 

What were the patterns of Chinese immigration? 

1. Most immigrants came from the province of Kwantung and port cities 
along the coast. 

2. Some 300j000 individuals entered the United States betvraen 185O-1882. 

Why did the Chinese emigrate to the United States between 1882-1970? 

1. Between the enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Act in 1882 and its 
repeal in 1943} only small groups of Chinese immigrants entered this 
country . 

2. During the twentieth century, immigrants came into the United States 
illegally from main?. and China and the Crown Reasons colony of Hong Kong. 

3. The Displaced Persons Act of the Refugee Relief Act (1953) permitted 
many immigrants to become permanent residents and citizens of the 
United States. 



Related Concepts 



The Nature of Immigration 

1, The migration of peoples has produced change. (H) 

2, No significant differences exist in the innate intelligence and 
capabilities of human beings from varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. (A- S) 



The Chinese Create a Group Awareness 

1. The Chinese identify vath the mongoloid race. 

2. Mongoloids are medium tall, to medium short, and most but by no means 

all, have a fold of flesh called the epicanthic fold in the corner of 
their eye. • 



3. Their hair vuil'i - 



I'. lv.vi.u brjv.u iuid brown-black in color, and tends to 



be straight. 



4. The mongoloid race is found principally in Central Asia and the Far East. 

VJhat role did the Chinese community play in creating a group awareness? 

1. Chinatown 

a. Chinato’i'/n communities developed first from the immigration of 

people seeking economic and social improvement. i 

h. Chinatown became a center of social, economic, cultural and political 
activity \ri.thin a non-Chinese society. 

c. Most chinatovms were situated near railroad stations. For example, 
in Boston, Pittsburgh and St. Louis to be near relatives. In New 
York City and San Francisco, however, they were situated near the 
docks for incoming immigrants. 

d. As the anti-Chinese movement gained support, the Chinese sought 
sanctuary in their owa ethnic communities hoping to avoid conflict. 

^ e. The Chinese assumed partial economic control of their districts 
as other immigrant groups moved out. 

2. San Francisco - Example 

j San Francisco's Chinatom is the oldest and the largest. 

' a. Chinese settlement in the United States 

b. The Chinese quarter in San Francisco was established as a racial 
quarter but also as a place for self -protection and companionship. 

c. San Francisco's Chinatown was the immigrant's first settlement in 

the western world. • , 

3. New York City - Example 

a. The beginning of New York City's Chinatown occurred between l872- 

1882. 

b. Chinatown became a center for the redistribution of Chinese goods 
especially foods for the great Chinese restaurant industry through- 
out thQ New York City area. 

c. Culturally and politically, New York’s Chinabovm supports five 
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a. Chinatovm communities developed first from the immigration of 

people seeking economic and social improvement. « 

b. Chinatpvm became a center of social, economic, cultural and political 
activity vriLthin a non-Chinese society. 

c. Most chinatovms were situated near railroad stations. For example, 
in Boston, Pittsburgh and St. Louis to be near relatives. In New 
York City and San Francisco, however, they were situated near the 
docks for incoming immigrants. 

d. As the anti-Chinese movement gained support, the Chinese sought 
sainctuary in their own ethnic communities hoping to avoid conflict. 

^ e. The Chinese ass\jmed partial economic control of their districts 
as other immigrant groups moved out. 

2. San Francisco - Example 

I San Francisco's Chinatoim is the oldest and the largest. 

' a. Chinese settlement in the United States 

b. The Chinese quarter in San Francisco was established as a racial 
quarter but also as a place for self -protect ion and companionship. 

c. San Francisco's Chinatown was the immigrant's first settlement in 

the western world. ‘ . 

3. New York City - Example 

a. The beginning of New York City's Chinatown occurred between l872- 

1882. 

b. Chinatown became a center for the redistribution of Chinese goods 
especially foods for the great Chinese restaurant industry through- 
out the New York City area. 

c. Culturally and politically. New York's Chinatown supports five 
newspapers, three schools, book stores, printing houses and movie 
theaters. 

d. In the mid 1920' s people of Chinese background moved to more desir- 
able locations as their economic status improved. 

e. Second and third generation Chine se-Americans have established en- 
claves around New York City. For example. Near Col'umbia University 
Forest Hills, Rego Park, Flushing and parts of Long Island. 
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f. Kev^ York City's ChinatOTfm is not only a mecca for tourists, but 
• » 

also a close-knit community. On holidays and Sundays, Chinese indi- 
viduals from the city and from the suburbs visit Chinatown to have 
a good meal, meet friends, visit relatives, and receive letters from 
Hong Kong or Taiwan. 

How did the Chinese family create a group awareness? 

1. Chinese allegiance and loyalty are devoted more to the family than to 
the state. 

2. In the past the Chinese family has been extended - the grandparents, 
their unmarried children, their married sons together with their wives 
and children lived in one household. 

3. The youngsters have no voice in the family, but simply obey orders from 
the father (patriarch'). 

4. Sons can establish independent households (patrilocal) . The authority 
of the household is ascended through the male line (patrilineal). 

5. The parents have the duty of rearing the children. . The children have 
the obligation, if necessary, of supporting their parents. All relatives 
are duty bound to assist one another in case of need or distress. 

6. As the child becomes the man his role shifts from a man of action to a 
man of counsel. 

7. Marriage was not common among members of the same clan; young women 

were encouraged to m rry into households of other clans. ♦ 

8. (First and second generations of early Chinese immigrants who wished to 
maintain a family) usually returned to China to marry and sent for their 
wives a few years later. 

9. Women played an important role in family businesses. For example, in 
restaurants and laundries. 

10. Some Chinese people observe a retirement age, especially those individuals 
who are self-en^loyed. 



How did religion create a group awareness for the Chinese? 
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a good meal, meet friends, visit relatives, and receive letters from 

Hong Kong or Taiwan. 

How did the Chinese family create a group awareness? 

1. Chinese allegiance and loyalty are devoted more to the family than to 
the state . 

2. In the past the Chinese family has been extended - the grandparents, 
their unmarried children, their married sons together with their wives 
and children lived in one household. 

3. The youngsters have no voice in the family, but simply obey orders from 
the father (patriarch^. 

4. Sons can establish Independent households (patrilocal) . The authority 
of the household is ascended through the male line (patrilineal) . 

5. The parents have the duty of rearing the children. The children have 
the obligation, if necessary, of supporting their parents. All relatives 
are duty bound to assist one another in case of need or distress. 

6. As the child becomes the man his role shifts from a man, of action to a 
man of counsel. 

7. Marriage was not common among members of the same clanj young women 
were encouraged to marry into households of other clans. 

8. (First and second generations of early Chinese immigrants who wished to 
maintain a family) usually returned to China to marry and sent for their 
wives a few years later. 

9. Women played an important role in family businesses. For example, in 
restaurants and laundries. 

10. Some Chinese people observe a retirement age, especially those individuals 
who are self-employed. 

How did religion create a group awareness for the Chinese? 

1. The four great religions of China are Taoism, Buddhism, Mohamedanism and 
Christianity. 

2. The religion of the early Chinese Immigrants was a fusion of the popular 
aspects of Buddhism and Taoism. 

3. The Chinese immigrant joined the Roman Catholic Church in the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 
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4 . The Chinese Christian Church made a significant impact upon the people, 



Did the Chinese attitude toward education create a group av/areness? 

1. The older immigrant families usually spoke Chinese at home and many 
attended Chinese schools after their regvilar school day, 

2. The youngsters of second and third generation Chlnese-Araerlcans speak 
little Chinese at home. 

How did the Chinese fraternal organizations create a group awareness? 

1, The earliest Chinese immigrants fomed societies for mutual protection 
and mutual assistance, to Insure law and order and companionship, 

2, Associations were created on the basis of districts from the mainland, 
same dialects and the same surname, 

3, The immigrant established trade and professional associations as he im- 
proved his economic status. 

4 , Fraternal and fellowship associations were fostered to establish Interest 
in the homeland, 

5, The benevolent association became the representative organization of the 
Chinese community, 

6, Restaurants and laundries established their own organizations, 

7, The family association consisting of individual's surnames are subdi- 
vided into smaller groups called a fong which is organized according 
to local village of the homeland, 

’8, The family association finds jobs, provides capital and settles disputes 
among the individuals of the community, 

9. The territorial association consists of Individuals from a particular 
province (Dwantung) who speak various dialects. 

10. The tongs were developed to control competition and assure reasonable 
livelihoods for local merchants. 

11. Cultural organizations were created to promote good will between 
Chinese and Americans, 

12. Other fraternal organizations are veterans groups, cultural, student 
and clan associations. 

How did ties to homeland create a group awareness for the Chinese? 

1. Sun Yat Sen's movement of 1911 



affpctocl the n.'lclor f'oneration . 
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Reaction to dual allegiance 54 

- Taiwan, Hong Kong and the United States 

. 

Related Concepts - Group awareness 

Customs, traditions, values and belief s are passed fran generation to 
generation. (H) 

Man's present material level is an outgrowth of the accumulative knowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S). 

The culture in which a man lives influences his thou^ts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

Man develops social processors and institutions to insure group survival, 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. 

Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination 
How were Chinese economically discriminated against? 

1. The Gold Rush of the l850's discriminated against the Chinese who became 
the largest and most conspicious non-European group in the United States. 

2. The Chinese were considered as "cheap" labor and as such constituted a 
servile class whose existence degraded and threatened free labor. 

3. Opposition arose to the Chinese as gold miners s3nce they were indus- 
trious and efficient. 

h. The immigrants were forced to become laborers in menial occupations; 
railroad construction, on the farms and domestic services (up to World 
War II). 

5. The Chinese were socially restricted to industries not in competition - 
e.g., restaurants and laundries. 

6. Alien J^and Acts prohibited their ownership of land and limited their 
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Customs, traditions, values and beliefs ore passed from generation to 
generation. (H) 

Man’s present material level is an outgrowth of the accumulative knowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S). 

The culture in which a man live.s influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

Man develops social processors and institutions to insure group survival, 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. 

Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination 
How w'ere Chinese economically discriminated against? 

1. The Gold Rush of the l850's discriminated against the Chinese who became 
the largest and most conspicious non-E\iropean group in the United States. 

2. The Chinese were considered as "cheap" labor and as such constituted a 
servile class whose existence degraded and threatened free labor. 

3. Opposition arose to the Chinese as gold miners since they were indus- 
trious and efficient. 

4. The immigrants were forced to become laborers in menial occupations; 
railroad construction, on the farms and domestic services (up to World 
War II). 

5. The Chinese were socially restricted to industries not in competition - 
e.g., restaurants and laundries. 

6. Alien Land Acts prohibited their ownership of land and limited their 
residence to within the prescribed boundaries of Chinatown. 

How were Chinese socially discriminated against? 

1. The Chinese were considered as an unassimilable group or even a subver- 
sive group and their customs vrere a social menace. 

2. Throughout the l850's and l860's the Chinese in California were subjected 
to mob violence which led to the passage of restrictive immigration laws. 

3. The Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, was the initial legislation which 
restricted Chinese immigration until 1943. With the pressure of the war 
situation, China was added to the immigrant quota. 
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If. Imndgrants from Hong Kong and Taiwan have endured social discrimina- 
tion since entering the country in the 1950* s and I960’s. ' 

5. The existence of illegal activities (gambling and opium smoking) 
created a stereotype image of the Chinese over a period of time. 

6. The Chinese have been stereotyped as possessing the foUo^riLng 
characteristics; 

Dr. Fu Manchu - in the movies, coolie, opium eater, evil Mandarin, 
hatchetraan, wise Chinese - "Charlie Chan", never lose their temper, 
all look alike, industrious and ten^jerate. 

7 . Due to the panic of l873j the Chinese were blamed for making and 
provoking the economic crises. 

8. Dixring periods of unemployment, the Chinese with their racial and 
cultural distinctiveness became the targets of the working class. 

How has panic reaction affected the Chinese? 

I . . 

1. The yellow peril phenomena was provoked against the Chinese who had 
^ supposedly invaded and had conquered the United States. 

2. The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 frightened Americans against Oraental 
I 

, domination of the world. 




Related Concepts 

Varying attitudes toward change produce conflict, (h) 

As population density increases, the possibility of conflict and need for 
cooperation increases, (g) 

All men have the right to a nationalism, to freedom or movement and to 
residence within a country. (C.L.) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Chinese Economic and Political Advancement 
■ - -■ 



created a stereotype imot'e of the Chinese over a period of time. 

6. The Chinese have been stereotyped as possessing the follovdng 
characteristics j 

Dr. Fu Manchu - in the movies, coolie, opium eater, evil Mandarin, 
hatchetmon, v;ise Chinese - "Charlie Chan", never lose their temper, 
all look alike, industrious and tenperate. 

7. Due to the panic of i873j the Chinese were blamed for making and 
provoking the economic crises. 

8. During periods of unemployment, the Chinese with their racial and 
cultural distinctiveness became the targets of the working class. 

How has panic reaction affected the Chinese? 

I 

1. The yellow peril phenomena was provoked against the Chinese who had 
supposedly invaded and had conquered the United States. 

2. The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 frightened Americans against Oriental 

I 

, domination of the world. 

Related Concepts 

Varying attitudes toward change produce conflict. (H) 

As population density increases, the possibility of conflict and need for 

cooperation increases. (G) 

All men have the right to a nationalism, to freedom or movement and to 

residence within a country. (C.L.) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Chinese Economic and Political Advancement 

How did Chinese achieve economic advancement? 

1. The Chinese in Southeast Asia have been in the commodity positions in 
business, especially in both retail and wholesale trade. 

2. The sons and grandsons of businessmen have moved into the scientific, 
engineering and educational fields. 

3. The restaiirant business have been favorable for Chinese individuals. 

4 . Foods such as chow mein, egg rolls and chop suey have been canned or 
frozen in response to demands since the end of World War II. 



Hebrew and the reading of prayer books. 

2. Jews had always given the higliest respect to the scholar. In y\merica 
it shifted to secular learning which meant secular professions such as 
medicine, law, dentistry. 

a. In Europe the scholar prepared himself by study in an. all day 
yeshiva. 

b. The Jewish child was told he had only time for education not mischief. 

c. The American attitude toward education was similar to the Jewish 
old world background. 

3. Jewish parents insisted that their sons achieve a higher social and 
economic position than their fathers and education was a means toward 
this goal. 

How did the Yiddish press and theatre create a group awareness? 

1. The Yiddish papers ref lected ' every shade of political opinion from the 
conservative and religion oriented Tageblatt and Morning Journal to the 
socialist Forward and the communist Freiheit . 

The aim was to educate the new immigrant and to help him become 
Americanized. 

2. The Yiddish dailies and weeklies devoted more space to literature than 
American weeklies, as well as articles on American government and histoiy, 
instructions on how to become naturalized citizens, news about unions, 
clubs and fraternal organizations. 

3. The Yiddish theatre consisted of melodram.as interspersed with vaudeville 

« 

acts, li^it operas, based on biblical and historical subjects. 

Concepts ; 

Man’s present material level is an outgrowth of the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S) 

The culture in which a man lives influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to insure group survival, 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. (A-S) 
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The Natxare of Prejudice and Discrimination, Against Jews 

I 

Hoa-i were Jews economically discriminated against? 

1. .jTews gravitated toward certain occupations in whicli they felt relatively 
secure from discrimination, e.g. government employment. 

a. Jews became peddlers because it required little skill and capital. 

b, Jews became self-employed because it permitted them to earn a living 
and still retain their freedom to observe orthodox religious 
commandments . 

2. Jews met djl^scriiiunatory employment practices when they began to compete 
for white collar jobs. 

1 

Newspaper advertisements for jobs specifically excluded Jews. 

» I 

How were Jews socially discriminated against? 

1. Unflattering stereotypes indicated a negative attitude towards Jews. 

' . a. Typical stereotypes include: shrevid, mercenary, industrious, 

intelligent, ambitious, sly, aggressive, pushy, religious, controls 

f *' 

everything, sloppy. 

* b. In its more extreme forms, Jews have been portrayed as an inter- 

I 

national conspiracy. 

1. gaining control of the money supply and wrecking the financial 
system. 

2. polluting the nation’s morals through control of communications 
and entertainment . 

« 

3. The Jew has been portrayed not,, as _Q^j:>vinducerJhid:--a_]m^ 



"b. Jews 1)6001110 self-employed "because it permitted them to earn a living 
and still retain their freedom to observe orthodox religious 
commandments , 

■■A ■?" 

2. Jews met discriminatory employment practices when they began to compete 
for white collar jobs. 

Newspaper advertisements for jobs specifically excluded Jews. 

How were Jev^s socially discriminated against? 

1. Unflattering stereotypes indicated a negative attitude towards Jews. 

' . a. Typical stereotypes include; shrewd, mercenary, industrious, 

intelligent, ambitious, sly, aggressive, pushy, religious, controls 

I • • 

everything, sloppy. 

* b. In its more extreme fomns, Jevra have been portrayed as an inter- 

I ^ 

national consplr^y. 

1. gaining control of the money supply and wrecking the financial 
system. 

2. polluting the nation’s morals through control of communications 
and entertainment. 

3. The Jew has been portrayed not as a producer but a buyer and 
seller, a profit taker, who makes his gains from the labor of 
others . 

2. Jews met restrictive covenants by landlords in the renting of apartments. 

3. Enrolhnent quotas at colleges restricted Jewish students, e.g. medical 

« 

schools. 

4. Violence was a form of discrimination, e.g. Leo Frank Case (1915). 

Were Jews politically discriminated against? 

1. Early jews advanced closer to canplete political equality than those of 
any other part of the world. 

2. Bill of rights guaranteed religious freedom to all. 

3. Economic anu political crises iiicreasea jjrejuaxce ana discrimination 
towards Jews, e.g. 

lao 



Concepts ; -r.- 

Varying attitudes toward change produce conflict. (H) 

As population density increases the possibility of conflict and the need 

for cooperation increase. G) 

• /■ « 

' } 

All men have the right to a nationalism, to freedom of movement, and to 

residence vathin a country. (C.L.) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. 

Jews have attempted to achieve economic and political advancement. 

How did Jevrs achieve economic advancement? 

1. The urban setting opened many opportunities for the Jews who emigrated 
to America. 

a. The frontier had been settled and therefore the Jews settled in 
urban areas. 

b. Jews became peddlers, junlonen or pushcart dealers because it re- 
quired little skill and capital. 

c. The expansion of ready made clothing in the American economy meant 
new jobs for the arriving immigrants and entrepreneur al opportunities 
for those who could scrape together a bit of capital. 

d. Jews have been prominent in the retailing, garment, publishing and 
entertainment industries. 

e. Strong family ties permitted many Jews to scrape together the needed 
capital, e.g. family run businesses. 

f. Many of the workers organized into unions to bring an end to the 
appalling conditions in factories, e.g. Gompers, A.F.L., 

Dubinsky I.L.G.W.U. 

2. The Jewish orientation toward education helps e3q>lain why many Jews 
entered ths professions. 

3. The Jewish working class is rapidly disappearing although the unions 
and other institutions remain. 

4 . Discrimination has been given. as a reason why Jews gravitated to 
employment and self-employed professionals. 
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Have Jews made their political influence felt? 

• \ 

1. Many Jews joined the democratic machine, many stayed out of the regular 
party and joixied the socialist, literal and American labor parties. 

2. The prominence of Jews in politics is due to the large number of la'i'xyers 
their high rate of voter participation, rather than strength within the 
political machine. 

3. The advancement of Jevra from the lower to middle class status has had 
no effect on Jewish voting patterns. 

4 . There has been no consistent Jewish ethnic vote. 

Jews have been hlstox’lcally attracted to liberal causes and political 
leaders. 

Concepts ; 

Man’s present material and cultural level is an outgrovrbh of the accumulated 
knowledge of experience of the past. (H) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P.S.) 

The Role of Israel and American Jewry 

What is the American Jevrish attitude toward Israel? 

1. The American Jews feeling for Israel is one of sentimentality, nostalgia 
and pride, 

2. Israel provides a basic group identity with which most Jews share. 

3. The function of the identity is to provide the individual with a measure 

of self-acceptance, self -pride and self-esteem. 

4 . The strongest link between America and Israel is the cultural heritage 
of American Jws. 

a. Hebrew is considered a modern language rather than a religious one. 

b. Synogogues raise funds for Israel 
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political machine. 

3 . The advancement of Jews from the lower to middle class status has had 
no effect on Jevrish voting patterns. 

4 . There has been no consistent Jewish ethnic vote. 

Jews have been historically attracted to liberal causes and political 
leaders. ^ 

Concepts ; 

Man’s present material and cultural level is an outgrov/th of the accvunulated 
knowledge of experience of the past, (h) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups . (P . S . ) 

E! 

The Role of Israel and American Jevny 
What is the American Jevdsh attitude toward Israel? 

1. The American Jews feeling for Israel is one of sentimentality, nostalgia 
and pride. ; 

2. Israel provides a basic group identity with which most Jews share. 

3 . The function of the identity is to provide the individual with a measure 
of self- acceptance, self-pride and self-esteem. 

4 . The strongest link between America and Israel is the cultural heritage 
of American Jws. 

a. Hebrew is considered a modern language rather than a religious one. 

b. Synogogues raise funds for Israel 

c. Israeli melodies, folk songs and dances are taught in Jewish centers. 

d. appearance of Israeli flags. 

e. Israeli works of art are displayed. 

5. Israel creates a feeling of world Jeivry. 

a. All Jews are brothers and are responsible for one another. 

i 

■ b. pride and identification with Israel’s achievements 

i 

! 

i c. first hoiuea.and Oews have imown 

d. furthers the integration of American Je^rry ' 
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e. Israel becomes an ethnic symbol. 

6. Major political candidates speak of a pro-Israel policy to gain Jewish 

support. 

Concepts ; 

All men have the right to a nationality,' to freedom of movement, and 

residence within a country. (C.L.) 

Jews Contributed to American Life? 

How did Jews contribute to American life? 

1. Many Jewish explorers helped to discover the vrestern hemisphere, 

e.g. Luis de Torres was Columbus’ interpreter. 

a. Jews furthered the whale and candle industry in New England, 
promoted silk cultvire and vineyards in Georgia, and grew indigo 
in the Carolines. 

b. After the Non- Importation resolutions many Jews tvirned to the fur 
trade sending their hunters, trappers and agents as far west as 
the Mississippi. 

c. Jevdsh pioneers such as Joseph Simon and the Gratz brothers built 
gun shops, grist mills, powder factories and paper and hemp mills. 

3. Jews served in all of America’s wars. 

a. Americjui Revolution, e.g. Haym Solomon, Robert Moser 

b. There were 8-l0;,000 Jewish troops in the armies of the north and 
south during the Civil War, e.g. Judah P. Benjamin and 

Major General Frederick Khefler. 

c. World War I - l40,000 Jewish troops were in the American service, 



residence vdthin a coxmtry. (C.L.) 



Jevrs Contributed to American Life? 

How did Jews contribute to American life? 

1. Many Je^dsh explorers helped to discover the western hemisphere, 
e.g. Luis de Torres was Columbus' interpreter. 

a. Jews furthered the whale and candle industry in New England, 
promoted silk culture and vineyards in Georgia, and grew indigo 
in the CaroDinas. 

b. After the Non-Importation resolutions many Jews turned to the fur 
trade sending their hmters, trappers and agents as far west as 
the Mississippi. 

c. Jewish pioneers such as Joseph Simon and the Gratz brothers built 
gun shops, grist mills, powder factories and paper and hemp mills. 

3. Jews served in all of America’s wars. 

a. American Revolution, e.g. Haym Solomon, Robert Moser 

b. There were 8-10,000 Jewish troops in the armies of the north and 
south during the Civil War, e.g. Judah P. Benjamin and 

Major General Frederick Khefler. 

c. World War I - l40,000 Jewish troops were in the American service, 
e.g. 77th Division of New York 

4. Jews made contributions in art, music, literature, science, government 
and labor. 

a. Science - e.g. Dr. Jong,s Salk, Dr. Simon Flexner, Dr. Selman Waksman, 
Dr. Albert Einstein, Dr. Robert Oppenheimer. 

b. Art - e.g. Ben Shahn, Mark Rothko, Max Weber 

c. Government - e.g. Bernard Barush, Herbert Lehman, Abraham Ribicoff, 
Jacob Javits, Felix Frankfurter, Benjamin Cardozo, Arthur Goldberg, 
Louis D. }3randeis. 

d. LiteruGUi'fc • Bernai'd Maiaiaud, Norman Mailer, Saul Bellow, 

Meyer Levin, Philip Roth, J. D. Salinger, Edna Ferber, Dorothy Parker 

Arthur ttiller and Clifford Odets. 
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e. Labor - e.g. Samuel Gompers, Sidney Hillman, David Dubinsky. 

f. Music - e.g, Arthur Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, Richard Tucker, 
Jan Peerce, Kurt VZeil, Irving Berlin, Oscar Hammerstein, Leonard 
Bernstein, George Gershwin. 

Concept s ; » 

Historical circumstances, not hereditary, determine a people's cultural 
achievements , 

Ciatioral contributions are not the monopoly of any ethnic group. 
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Lea'ming Activities 



Additional learning activities can be obtained by the teacher on Jewish- 
Americans. 

I. Cecyle S, Neidle, The New Americans, New York: Twayne Publishers, I967. 

a) Living My Life - Emma Goldman pp. 178-I85 

b) A Dreamers Journey - Morris Raphael Cohen pp. 224-228 

c) The Promised Land - Mary Ant^d.n pp, 228-231 

d) I am a Woman-And a Jew - Eliz. G. Stern pp, 231-235 

II. Oscar Ilandlin (ed. "I, Immigration as a factor in American History, 

New York; Prentice Hall, 1959* 

a) The Immigrant Businessman - Abraliam Kohn pp. 49-53 

b) The Yiddish Press - Mordecai Soltes pp. 92-93 

c) Realism in the Tiddish Theatre - Hutchins Hapgood pp. l40~l45 

d) Religious Intolerance - Oscar and Mary Hardin pp. 178-183 

III. Arthur Mann (ed. ), Immigrants in American Life; Selected, Readings, 
Boston, Mass,; Houghton-Mifflin, 1968. 

a) Jews and Christians in Colonial New York - Peter Kalm pp. 12-l4 

b) A Jevrish Girl from Russia - Mary Antvri.n, pp. 53-56 

c) • Mutual Aid Societies - Robert E. Park and Herbert Miller pp. 89-9I 

II Lillian Faderman and Barbara Bradshaw, Speaking for Ourselves: 

American Ethnic Writing, Scott Foresman, 1969* 

, a) Chapter 4 (pp. 319-450) gives an excellent selection of Jewish 
American TOiters. 
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The teacher may want to assign for outside reading or homework, "Angel 
Levine" by Bernard Malamud in collection of short stories about minorities, 
The Outnumbered , Dell Publications. 

Synapsis ; 

It is the kitchen of the old Jewish tailor Manischevitz, who is swamped 
with bad luck and has called on God for help. He discovers a somewhat 
sinister Negro in a black leather jacket and snappy hat of the Lenox Ave. 
Cavaler. The Negro explains that he is Alexander Levine, a Jewish angel 
come to aid the tailor. His receiving help, however, depends on the 
tailor’s belief in him as an angel. The Negro lacks the looks and manners 
associated with the angel image. The tailor is inclined to skepticism. 

Questions for Inquiry and Discovery : 

1. What are the characteristics , attributed to Manischevitz and Angel 
' Levine by Malamud. 

2. How do these compare idth the Negro and Jewish stereotypes we developed 



a. Was Manischevitz right in his doubts? 

b. What prejudices does Manischevitz exhibit? 

4. What does Manischevitz mean by "So if God sends to me an angel, why a 
black? Why not a white that there are so many of them?" 

5. Does Manischevitz feel superior to the Negro? For what reasons? Is 
he justified in his feelings of superiority? 

6. Upon Manischevitz’ s visit to Harlem he stops into a Jewish synagogue 
and hears an old man talk with a boy. "But has dis spirit got some 
kind of shade or color? asked the boy. 



in class? 

i. Why did Manischevitz doubt that the Negro was an angel? 



ERIC 



"Man of course not. A spirit is a spirit." 

« 

"Then how come we Is^colored^^^^^^the^ ^ 
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sinister Negro in a black leather jacket and snappy hat of the Lenox Ave. 
Cavaler, The Negro explains that he is Alexander Levine, a Je^d.sh angel 
come to aid the tailor. His receiving help, however, depends on the 
tailor’s belief in him as an angel. The Negro lacks the looks and manners 
associated with the angel image. The tailor is inclined to skepticism. 

Questions for Inquiry aud Discovery : 

1. What are the characteristics . attributed to Manischevits and Angel 
Levine by Malamud. 

2, How do these compare \d.th the Negro and Je^-rish stereotypes we developed 
1 

in class? 

Why did Manischevitz doubt that the Negro v:as an angel? 

a. Was Manischevitz right in hi.s doubts? 

b. What prejudices does Manischevitz exhibit? 

4. What does Manischevitz mean by "So if God sends to me an angel, why a 
black? Why not a vrhite that there are so many of them?" 

5. Does Manischevitz feel superior to the Negro? For what reasons? Is 
he justified in his feelings of superiority? 

6. Upon Manischevitz’ s visit to Harlem he stops into a Jewish synagogue 
and hears an old man talk with a boy. "But has dis spirit got some 
kind of shade or color? asked the boy. 

"Man of course not. A spirit is a spirit." 

I 

"Then how come we is colored?" the boy asked. 

"Ain’t got nothing to do >/id dat." 

"I still like to Imow." 

"God put the spiri.t in all things." "He put it in the green leaves and 
the yellow flowers. He put it ^d.th the gold in the fishes and the blue 
in the sky. That’s how come it came to us." "Amen." 

"Praise Lawd and utter loud his speechless name." 

"Blow de bugle ti3JL it bust the sky." 
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. Hot does. Manischevltz react upon overhearing this conversation? Why 
does the author use this type of language? 

8. What do you tliink It neans to him? 

9 . Why does Manlschevlts finally say "1 helieve you're an angel from God. 

10. VJhat does Manlschevits mean "Believe me there are levs everyAere." 
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Neighborhoods: Pelham Parkway Is an Urban Shtetl In the Bronx 



by Mxirray Schumach 



”lt’s our Florida here," said Mrs. Ethel Rudin. "We sit here every day 
In the sun." 

She was one of scores of elderly persons seated on boxes and folding 
chairs in front of stores, or standing In curbside clusters along Lydlg 
Avenue, in the Pelham Parta-ray section of the Bronx, 

V/hile yoimger women had trouble navigating mth baby carriages, the 
elderly talked of the suburbs to which their children had migrated; of births, 
bar mltzvahs, weddings, sickness, death. 

Horns honked as card backed up for two blocks from White Plains Road and 
jockeyed for parking spots; Bargain prices plastered in platoons across 
windows lured droves of shoppers. 

Animated Community 

If Sholem Alelchem, the chronicler of the little East Eviropean Jemsh 
communities, had created such a shtetl here, it would have been very much like 
Pelham Parlcway. 

"There are very few nel^borhoods in this city that still have the close- 
knit feeling of Pelham Parkway," Bronx Borough President Robert Abraius, who 
grew up in the area, said recently. 

At a time when many neighborhoods have disintegrated, Pelham Parkway has 
resisted major change. This is partly because the many ties of old friend- 
ships are strong. Another reason is that many apartments have controlled, and 
moderate rents. Finally, perhaps most Important; a large number of the resi- 
dents aa*e not lm*ed by subvirbia. 

% * 

Here some Jews and a smattering of non-Jews have created an ani- 

mated, but orderly, camnunity among the well-kept apartment houses and huddles 
of private homes eirrayed between Bronx Park East and VJilliamsbridgc Roadj 
between VJaring Avenue and Bronxdale Avenue. 

"A million people can pass and say hello to you in this neighborhood," 
said Joseph Oksman, who set up a department store shortly after World War I, 
to become the first merchant along Lydig Avenue. 

Mr, Oksman, now retired like many of his old friends, recalls that well 
into the nineteen-twenties the Jews, who had pushed north from the Lower East 
Side, used to delight in buying vegetables at neighborhood farms owned by 
Italians. 





vniile yoimger woitien had trouble navigating vdth baby carritigeo, the 
elderly talked of the subm-bs to which their children had migrated; of births, 
bar mitzvahs, weddings, siclmess, death. 

Horns honked as card backed up for two blocks from White Plains Road and 
jockeyed for parking spots. Bargain prices plastered in platoons across 
windov;s lured droves of shoppers. 

Animated Community 

If Sholem Aleichem, the chronicler of the little East European Je'^d.sh 
communities, had created such a shtetl here, it would have been very much like 
Pelham Partoray. 

"There are very few neighborhoods in this city that still have the close- 
knit feeling of Pelham Parkway," Bronx Borough President Robert Abrams, who 
grevr up in the area, said recently. 

At a time when many neighborhoods have disintegrated, Pelham Parkway has 
resisted major change. This is partly because the many ties of old friend- 
ships are strong. Another reason is that many apartments have controlled, and 
moderate rents. Finally, perhaps most important, a large number of the resi- 
dents are not lured by suburbia. 

I • 

Here some 50,000 Jews and a smattering of non-Jews have created an ani- 
mated, but orderly, camnunity among the well-kept apartment houses arid huddJ.es 
of private homes arrayed bet^-reen Bronx Park East and Williamsbridge Road; 
between Waring Avenue and Bronxdale Avenue. 

"A million people can pass and say hello to you in this neighborhood," 
said Joseph Oksman, who set up a department store shortly after World War I, 
to become the first merchant along Lydig Avenue. 

Mr. Oksman, now retired like many of his old friends, recalls that well 
into the nineteen-twenties the Jews, who had pushed north from the Lower East 
Side, used to delight in buying vegetables at neighborhood farms owned by 
Italians. 



To the youngsters who swarm in and around the schoolyard of Public School 
105, churning up games of basketball, softball and stickball, the era of the 
local farm is as remote as the possibility of collecting Social Security. 

But generation gaps do not seem to be serious here. On Sundays--weather 
permitting — adults and youngsters gather on Holland and Cruger Avenues, out- 
side the schoolyard, to cheer the players. Enterprising youngsters turn a 
little profit by selling bottles of iced soft drinks. 



Eveiy April — this year it is April 11 — the big event is the march of 
the coramxmity*s 16 Little League teams. More than 200 boys, aged 8 to 12 ^dth 
two bands and a police escort, pai’ade through the commxmity to the baseball 
field in Bronx Park, where predecessors have pla^'-ed since 1957 * 

"Each neighborhood shovild have children like ours," Mrs. Rose Bellinger 
said. "This would be a better city if they did." 



Many adolescents wear hippie attire and walk in a slouch. But true to 
noig’.il’OrliOoJ. LruulLiui. Lhey still congregate on the low wall along the south 
side of Pelham Parkway, near ^'/hiva Plains Road. Sometimes they get too noisy 
late at night ana the police chas' them. 
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The library, at 214? Barnes Avenue--the Van Nest-Pelham Branch--is a 
matter of special pride in this community . For 25 years the residents pressed 
for a public library . It opened in 1968. 

VThile most branches of the public librarj^ system have been losing circu- 
lation, this one has become busier. Its circulation for last January was 
13>708, about 1,000 more than that of the preceding January. 

This, however, may be a reflection of the reading interests of the 
elderly. The librarj'- has special sections of books in Yiddish, French, 

Italian and German. It also has a nice selection of books in large type. 
Librarians have found that some adolescents use the building as a hangout. 

"Sometimes they get too noisy," said Mrs. Phyllis Mack, assistant librar- 
ian. "The girls flirt and the couples sit around eating. You have to tell 
them to leave." 



Political Zest 

Politically, this neighborhood knows no season. Campaign time merely 
intensifies the usual, political arguments. Every candidate who tours the 
Bronx knows that one stop should be under the el, at VHiite Plains Road and 
Lydig Avenue. 

Candidates viio hope to use a sound truck at this corner on a weekend, 
have it parked there the night before. "First cane, first served," said a 
policeman there. At almiost any time on Saturday, some candidate or his sup- 
porter is almost certain to be in position ^vith microphone or bullhorn and 
leaflets. 

Last Saturday, for instance, two Representatives, an Assemblyman and a 
Ijemocratic state coimnitteeman vrere ^-athin 50 feet of one another at the same 
time, soliciting support from this overwhelming Democratic constituency. 

* Assemblyman Alan Hochberg — he calls himself "the young whirlwind" was on 
hand to remind the people of his resolution urging President Nixon to sell or 
supply arras to Israel. Representative James H. Scheuer, preceded by a few 
helpers, was making h3.s way among the voters, shaking hands, listening to 
suggestions. 

Across the street, in the bustling Penrod stationery store, Lou Goldberg, 
who opened the place some 40 years ago, grinned and said; "You never have 
enpty stores on Lydig Avenue." 



New York Times, April 2, 1970 



1. What did the author mean by an urban shtetl? 

2. Why was the shtetl transplanted in the U. S.? 

3. What role did the shtetl play in adjusting the immigrant to American 
life? 

4. Has the ethnic enclave been successful for the Jew? 

5. Can other minority groups learn from the experience of the Jews? 
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holic Girls Take Baiel Tour 



lb ISKAF.r. smvNKKR 



divide?; Ills time b''t\vocn [\w. 



A .'it'Cciiul 



woman asked 



? A blue •.tnrioii v/neon 
<:rO:'*.cd Tijnes .Sejuare yos- 
Icrd.iy 7nornin?<, aiid ns it 
Avrnt cast on dGtli f>lrccc 
oi;,;hl Roman Catholic vlrl.^ in- 
f.icle jnenily nang '‘.SlK^bat 
Shalom I • (Welcome Sab- 
balhiy^ 

Rabbi Reniard M. Cohen 
earned, look his right i);nui 
roiu lltc wheel, aiul coa- 
lucted. 

“Rabbi/' a:ih»?d a pas- 
“wiiat a*oi.M Tevye. 
’.n/J'icIdler on th :• FU)or.‘ h.ivc 
iaid about a ra'nhi wi)o went 
hrou.^ii a red lielu?’’ 

“A very good ouedion/* 
;aid the* r.ihbi, blu-hing. 
*2'la\v girls, leCs IhinI:. What 
vouki 'i'ovwe say about i;oing 
throug'n a* red light?" 

’ “ICii only a machine, and 
\Vm a man/’ v,ms one .sug- 
gestion. 

I light V.S, Man 

j “TliC light keeps changing, 
and I remain tlie .same/* 
was nr.othcr. 

\:0:.dr tho 
Tabbi, and tr.rned south o\i 
Second Avenue. 

^ It WiK \l;o sb:rli day of an 
oight'Cjay visit by .sie.dcnt?j 
from l-i. rdar'/.of-tfin-Vorjdu 
College, oiu^icie Torro }h;vte, 
Ind., ct> tvaw VoriC?: .jewinh 
comrmjniLy. i'or the lour, plus 
bv li'o rabbi, 
the students \vill get one or 
two credits toward gradua- 
tion. 

Each, of liic cc-nlrib- 
nlofj :^\75 for ^'Xpense:'., red 
tblO to .xiO tuitiu/-! i'ii‘ the 
inlcrses.^ion course entitled 
“Searcliing and Discoveriit^!: 
Ihc .lewish Ccnnmiinlty of 
NrAv Yorl:.’* * 

Rai)bi Cohen, - a Reform 
clergyman, who is years 
old and wa.s bom in ‘New 
York, said he was the first 
'rabbi on the faculty of any 
Roman Catholic college, He 



campus ami hir» comtrc’^alion, 
and likes to think Unit in 
’Jerre llniKc — winch was once 
a Ku KIdn .stronghold 
— ccumoni.sin now flourisht*s. 

The women in his ciiarge 
(his v;ifc and a woman friend 
came along ns cliapcroiics) 
liod already altondccl Hassidic 
prayers in the V/illiamsburgh * 
section of P.rooklyji, toured 
WFA'D (“the .station that 
spcak.s your iaiuungc"). and 
sampled speviallies at Kat/.’?; 
r.) 0 1 i c a t r : : n , ,S t r e i U s ’ /u 1 1 y/j 
Factory and Shapiro’s ivoslier 
Wine Ctunpany. 'i’hey had 
heard Iccun cs on Talmud and 
the generation gap. and on 
the survival of Yiddish. 

The r.abbi enjoined hi.s stu- 
dents to iindcnstand Judaism 
“not as a piece of gofiltc fish 
or a sour pickle, not as some- 
thing ga.slrointostinal, but as 
sometliiiig cerebral.” 

“You’re missionaries this 
week,” ho said joUiiialy as 
the car pv{i:S':cl ji7th .Street. 

“Rabbi,” Cs'’.iuc a voioc from 
the rear, ”could you ]UJi r:a 
windo'.v dc-\vn a" iiillo bit?" 

“V/lh'it does tins have ‘o 
do witli the missionuries?” 
ha a.skc»:. 

“You'll have dead lYii.s.siou- 
nries unless you put tho win- 
dow denvn.”" the young wo- 
man an?;v.crctl. 

At Kaplan's Tickle .Stand, 
M4 CreVtued SUeot, the rab'oi 
invited hi.s ::ludeuls to lake 
pickk*;: m.;i ui a barrel. “Ibit 
make i*. i r-a.id Mr. 
Knpl.in, “Ids Iniday. I liave 
10 do business.” 

As tViO class paused for one 
of many quick .sidewalk hom- 
ilies. a' v.’oman strolled up. 
Hearing the rabbi talk uboui: 
“h yiumuUta, a skuU cap, a 
cardinal’s cap,” she blurted: 
“A religious hypocrite! Worse 
than an atheist! Don’t be a 
liypocrite!” 



vdiat was going on. WhcMi 
she hoard ilie group was 
studying Judai.snr on the. 
lower Fast .Side she mi- 
nounccf], “I'licrc isn’t trace 
of .iwchiisin Iieie any more. 
A.sk me and I'll tell you.” 

At a tomato stand, t]:e 
class noted a sign saving:. 
“Closed for Vacation — ^’j'liank 
God/’ and then everyone 
went into Vonuh SdiimrnoT.s 
Kni^h Bakery, at. 137 Ea.“,t 
Jlousion .Sln>::l. ‘I'he owner. 
Anlun* borger, o.xnliiined Ih 't 
in's gramirathcr had "inrtvd 
baking knishc.s in IDIO, after 
pioving uu.succcssiuv as a 
ieiioiicr. ^ 

“Ho wa.s a .su';cc.s.sful ‘ 
tcaclior,” corrected the rahlu. 
“He . just didn’t make a liv- 
ing from it.” 

Visit to a Paper 

To walk off pickles, knishes 
and bliiUzes (since it was 
Good iTiday, no one ate 
meat), tho group see off on 
foot for The n.aily Foiward, 
vi’oro the mrnoyiitg uniu^r 
Wolconiod Ihrm, 

“,Eo you :’.ave syndic:. led 
columns?” a.-ikoUKaiby Kelly, 
one or the ;.;h*h. 

“Our c(3iuinr.s are net synv 
dicatod,” ho replied, “b.'causc' 
Iheie ;;rc two j-.^wI-Ij nupciS' 
lierc in New York, and it v« e , 
.v,-adic.'ted •• e'd *v.*iTitiuy 
the .sat lie thing.s. We’re ijrul)- 
nhly ihc only real world, 
jicwsp.iner, except for emu 
oilier oric in New York. I::;t 
thai or.e poe > lo nnhas^adors 
and cabinet mirii.siers, V/e go 
to people/* 

“Wlion v,*e .'?ot back to the 
hotel,” Mi.ss Kelly asked the 
rabbi “can we go to ,St, 
Malacliy’s Church? They’re 
going 10 have ihe Venera- 
tion of the Cro.ss.” 

“Of coiir.se, my liUJe Tab 
mud scholar,” ^ tlic rabbi 
replied. 



New York Times, March 28, 1970, p.29 . 



1, Why would a course be given on "Searching and Discovering the Je^dLsh 
Community of New York? 

2. Why did Rabbi Kaplan ask what irould Tev^i'c have said about going through 
a red light? 

» 

3. Why did the women feel "that there isn't a trace of Judaism here any more"? 

4, Did the girls learn from the tour? 
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1. What do you see in these photographs? 

2. What do you think the people are doing? 

3» What religion do you think these people are? What clues are in the 
photograhhs? 

4. What factors bring these people together? 

5. How would these factors compare with East European Jews? 

A follow up activity might include the playing of Tradition from Fiddler 
on the Roof and compare the tradition of East European Jews and the Black 
Jews in the photographs? 

How do they con5>are? 

What is the nature of the Jewish identity? 





Mack, Raymond W. and 
Young, Kimball. 
Sociology & Social Life . 
New York; 

American Book Co., 1968, 

pp. 210-211. 



Tog^ner? 



5. How would these factors compare with East European Jews? 



A follow up activity might include the playing of Tradition from Fiddler 
on the Roof and compare the tradition of East European Jews and the Black 
Jews in the photographs? 

How do they compare? 




Mack, Raymond W. and 
Youitg, Kimball. 
Sociology & Societl Life . 
New York; 

American Book Co., 1968, 

pp. 210-211. 
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The reception of eastern European Jews in the few great cities where 
they first settled was hardly less adverse. Almost as strange to the German 
Jews who had preceded them as to the native Americans, these impoverished, 
•undemovirished refugees wore long black coats and untamed beards, practiced 
a distinctive religious ritual, and spoke their o\m language - Yiddish - 
with vivid gesticulations. Doubtless they were dirty; such at least was the 
initial and contemptuous image their presence inspired. The New York 
Tribune in l882 noted blandly: "Numerous complaints have been made in re- 

gard to the Hebrew immigrants who lounge about Battery Park, obstructing the 
walks. Their filthy condition has caused many of the .people who are accus- 
tomed to go to the park to seek a little recreation and fresh air to give up 
this pr actice . . . . To the first impression unfriendly observers soon added the 
traditional Shylock stereotype. Many of the JeidLsh immigrants started out in 
America vath a peddlers pack. Here, to many Americans, was the very person- 
ification of avarice and cunning." Money is their God," wote Jacob Riis of 
the Russian Jews as a whole. 



John Higham, Strangei-s in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism l860- 

1925 , New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 19&3> p. 67. 



1. How were Jews depicted according to John Higham’ s account? 

2. What historical circumstances might have led to this type of Jewish 
description? 

3 . Is there any truth to this description? 

4. How were Jews effected by this description? 
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What is a Jew? 

THIS QUHS'riON was raison io- 
cently in Israel, lujinelanci of 2% 
million Jews, 'riie debate was 
sparked when Benjamin Slmlit, an 
Israeli naval officer, tried to rctjistor 
hi.s children as Jews, even though 
his wife is a Christian. 

The question of “what is a Jew?” 
may be as old as the Jewish people 
thenaselves. The Jews trace their an- 
cestry back to the second century 
B.C. The debate over what consti- 
tutes Jewishness continues, though 
• certain guidelines aie recof'iiiecd )'y 
almost all Jews. 

...'evvioli Characteristic.s 

The following characteristics usu- 
ally identify a Jew ns a Jew through- 
out the world: 

RELIGION. Jews follow the re- 
ligion of Judaism. They believe in 
one God and follow the teachings of 
the Old Testament. Ancient Jewish 
tradition holds that Moses gave the 
Jewish people the Ten Command- 
ments on Mt. Sinai, Israel. 

HISI’ORY. According to ancient 
Jewish tradition, Moses led the Jews 
out of Egypt into the promised 
land of Israel. After many centuries 
there, they were defeated in battle 
b>' the Romans and were forced to 
.scatter to tnany diffe.’’ern. regions. 
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The survival of the Jewish people 
was at .stake in World War II. About 
G million Jew.s were killed, bccau.se 
of their beliefs, under Hitler’s rule. 

WAY OF LIFE. Jews have .tradi- 
tional food and songs. Hebrew, the 
official language of Israel, is studied 
by many Jews the world over. Jews 
celebrate holidays such as Passover 
(to commemorate the escape from 
slavery in Egypt) and Hanukkah 
(the fcstiv.nl of lights). 

SEMI'rii.S. ’I’hc Jews, like the 
Arabs, are Semitic people.s. In an- 
cient times Semites lived in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Phoenicia. 

When nows of the debate in Israel 
over Jewislme.ss reached the U.S., 
Jews reacted with keen interest. 
America’s 5'-> million Jews are di- 
vided into three main religious 
sects, or groups: Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform. 

Rabbis of the Orthodox group, a 
sect that demands strict obedience 
to Jewish laws and customs, claim 
that only religion should identify 
a person as a Jew. Orthodox Ameri- 
can Jews abide by the Halakah (ha- 
LA-kuh) law that states: Only a 
child of a Jewish mother or a rrifi.h- 
er who was converted to Judiiisni ■ 
can be considered a Jew. 

One American Orthodox rabVii; 
warned that unless the ancient law. 
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is followed, there may bo tronlrle in 
Israel and other Jewish comimmi- 
ties in the world; yo one will know 
who the real Jews are. 

Some Conservative rfibbi.s — 
Jews who are not as resistant to 
change as the Orthodox gronp—havc 
taken a more flexible stand, “In any 
modern country,” one Con.sorvative 
rabbi said, “mixing politics with re- 
ligion is bound to create prohlernr, 
that only courts can solve.” 

Another View 

Besides rabbis, many prominent 
Jews in the U.S. have also entered 
the debate. Max Lorner. tlie author 
of America as a Civilizalion, made 
this statement: “To be a tiew is to 
he a memher of a historical com- 
iTivr.vily, an old and creative civili- 
zation of a people who were dis- 
persed from their original home and 
radiated out over the world.” 

Will Jewishness ever be defined 
to the satisfaction of ALL Jews? 

Many persons are doubtful. One 
Jewish leader has said; “I’m more 
optimistic about peace comin.g tt> 
the Middle East.” 



Questions for Inquiry and Discovery ; 

1. Why is it difficult to define a Jew according to the article? 

2. Do the Jewish characteristics identify the Jew? Why? 

3. What factors create a Jewish awareness? 

4. Will Jewishness ever be defined to the satisfaction of all Jews? 
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What is a Jew? 

THIS QUSS'riON was raised re- 
cently in Israel, homeland of 2% 
million Jews. 'J’he debate wa.s 
sparked when Benjamin Shalit, mi 
Israeli naval officer, tried to regi.stor 

• his children os Jews, even though 
his wife is a Christian. 

The question of “what is a dew?” 
may he as old as the Jewi.sh people 
themselves. The Jews trace their an- 
cestry hack to the second century 
B.C. The debate over what consti- 
tutes Jewishness continues, though 

• certain guidelines are recognised ;>y 
almost all Jews. 

•Jewish Characteristics 

The following characteristics usu- 
ally identify a .Jew ns a Jew through- 
out the world: 

RELIGIOM. Jews follow the re- 
ligion of Judaism. They believe jn 
one God and follow the teachings of 
the Old Testament. Ancient Jewish 
tradition holds that Moses gave the 
Jewish people the Ten Command- 
ments on Mt. Sinai, Israel. 

HISl’ORY. According to ancient 
Jewish tradition, Moses led the Jews 
out of Egypt into the promised 
land of Israel. After many centuries 
there, they were defeated in battle 
by the Uomans and were forced to 
.scatter to man.v different regions. 



The survival of the Jewish people 
wa.s at .stake in World War II. About 
G million Jews were killed, because 
of their beliefs, under Hitler’s rule. 

WAY OF LIFE. Jews have .tradi- 
tional food and songs. Hebrew, the 
official language of Israel, is .studied 
by many Jews the world over. Jews 
celebrate holida.vs such as Passover 
(to commemorate the escape from 
slavery in Egypt) and Hanukkah 
(the festival of lights). 

SEMITES. The Jews, like the 
Arabs, are Semitic peoples. In an- 
cient times Semites lived in Baby- 
lonia, Assyrian, and Phoenicia. 

When news of the debate in Israel 
over Jewishne.ss reached the U.S., 
Jews reacted with keen interest. 
America’s 5'^> million Jews are di- 
vided into three main religious 
sects, or groups: Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive, and Reform. 

Rabbis of the Orthodox group, a 
sect that demands strict obedience 
to Jewish laws and customs, claim 
that only religion should identify 
a person as a Jew. Orthodox Ameri- 
can Jews abide by the Halakah (ha- 
LA-kuh) law that states: Only a 
child of a Jewish mother or a trr^ih- 
er who was converted to Judaisni • 
can be considered a Jew. 

One American Orthodox rabbi; 
warned that unless the ancient law. 



is followed, there may be trouble in 
Israel and other Jewi.sh communi- 
ties in the world; po one will know 
who the real Jews are. 

Some Conservative rabbis — 

Jews who are not as resistant to 
change as the Orthodox group — have 
taken a more flexible stand. ‘Tii any 
modern country,” one Conservative 
rabbi said, “mixing politics with re- 
ligion is bound to create problems 
that only courts can solve.” 

Another View 

Besides rabbis, many prominent 
Jews in the U.S. have al.so entered 
the debate. Max Lerner. the author 
of America as a Civilization, made 
this statement: “To be a Jew is to 
be a member of a historical com- ’ 
munity, an old and creative civili- 
sation of a people who were dis- 
persed from their original home and 
radiated out over the world.” 

Will Jewishness ever be defined 
to the satisfaction of .ALL Jews? 

Many persons are doubtful. One : 
Jewi.sh leader has said; “I’m more 
optimistic about peace comjng to 
the Middle East.” 



Questions for Inquiry and Discovery ; 

1. Why is it difficult to define a Jew according to the article? 

2. Do the Jewish characteristics identify the Jew? Why? 

3 . ' What factors create a Jewish awareness? 

4 . Will Jewishness ever be defined to the satisfaction of all Jews? 
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Audio-Visual Materials 



Filins 



Anti-Semitism in America - 25 min. ADL 

Brotherhood of Man - 11 min. - Jevdsh Labor Committee 

Challenge to America - Anti-Semitism in America - 25 min. ADL 

The American Jew - 25 min. ADL 

The Chosen People - 27 min. ADL 



Filmstrips 

Minorities Have Made America - The Jews - Warren Schloat Production 
Three Hundred Years - JeiTish Community Relations Council 

I 

Records ^ 



Jeid.sh Folk Songs Vol. I 
Folkways and Scholastic Records 



I 
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THEME VI - PUERTO RICANS 



The NatiJre of the Puerto Rican Migration 

Why did Puerto Ricans migrate to the mainland? 

1. Puerto Ricans migrated mainly for economic reasons, 

a. The primarily agrarian econcmy could not provide sufficient 
employment for its labor force. 

b. Overpopulation has been a great spur to Puerto Rican migration. 

2. Puerto Rican soldiers took advantage of the opportunities on the 

mainland. I 

3. Improved air transportation between San Juan and New York City in- 
creased migration. 

What were the patterns of Puerto Rican migration? 

I . * 

1. Puerto Ricans became American citizsens on March 17, 1917 . 

^ a. Mi,gration to New York began in 1917 when the earliest Puerto Rican 

migrants came to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I 

, b. The number of Puerto Ricans doubled between 1920-1930. 

2. Puerto Rican migration rose shao^ly at the end of World War II. 

3 . Puerto Rican migration varies with job opportxinities in the U. S. 

4. The migrants of the 1950's were different from the migrants of the 
twenties. 

a. They came from urban rather than rural areas. 

b. They were younger than previous migrants. 

5« Puerto Ricans have become more dispersed in the United States. 

6. A return migration in conjunction with a curtailed migration out of 
Puerto Rico has existed since i960. 

Concepts ; 

The migration of people has produced change, (H) 

No significant differences exist in the innate intelligence and capabilities 
of human beings from varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. (A-S) 
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The Nature of the Puerto Rican Identity- 
Do Puerto Ricans have a racial identity? 

1 . Puerto Ricans cannot be considered a race because they may be members 
of many races. 

a. Puerto Ricans are varying mixtures of Caucasian, Negro and Indian. 

b. Appearances vary -widely. 

2 . Puerto Rican history helps explain the diversity of races. 

a. Puerto Rico was inhabited by Indians -i^hen Christopher Columbus 
discovered the island in lU93* 

b. The Spanish ruled the island for more than -three centuries. 

c. Africans -were brought to Puerto Rico as slaves in the l6th Century. 

3 . A -wide separation between races did not exist in Puerto Rico, e.g. 
Etiropean, Africans and Indians intermingled and often intermarried. 

Has religion created a Puerto Rican identity? 

1 . Roman Catholicism is not a national church in Puerto Rico. 

2 . The Catholic church provides the general framework for the Puerto 
Rican population. 

a. It sets the standards for baptism, marriage, burials, and its 
calendar sets the holidays and festivals. 

b. There is a disparity between affiliation and participation in 
church activities. 

c. , Participation is greatest among women. 

d. Religion has a social significance in Puerto Rico. 

3. Puerto Ricans have not established national parishes of their own as 
- earlier immigrants. 

4. Many Puerto Ricans have joined the Pentecostal church or one of the 
established Protestant denominations. 



a. Puerto Ricans are varying mixtures of Caucasian, Negro and Indian, 

b. Appearances vary \ridely. 

2, Puerto Rican history helps explain the diversity of races. 

a. Puerto Rico was inhabited by Indians when Christopher Columbus 
discovered the island in l493» 

b. The Spanish ruled the island for more than three centuries, 

c. Africans were brought to Puerto Rico as slaves in the l6th Century. 

3 . A •vade separation between races did not exist in Puerto Rico, e.g. 
European, Africans and Indians intermingled and often intermarried. 

Has religion created a Puerto Rican identity? 

1. Roman Catholicism is not a national church in Puerto Rico. 

2. The Catholic church provides the general framework for the Puerto 
Rican population. 

a. It sets the standards for baptism, marriage, burials, and its 
calendar sets the holidays and festivals. 

b. There is a disparity between affiliation and participation in 
church activities. 

c. . Participation is greatest among women. 

d. Religir^n has a social significance in Puerto Rico. 

3 . Puerto Ricans have not established national parishes of their own as 
• earlier immigrants. 

4. Many Puerto Ricans have joined the Pentecostal church or one of the 
established Protestant denominations. 

Has the Puerto Rican family created a group identity? 

. 1. The Puerto Rican culture has an extended family. 

a. There was always a place for the aunt, uncle and grandparents. 

b. The "copradre" or "comadre” provided a second set of parents if the 
rearing of children became too overbearing. 

c. There was always a family member ready to take care of the children. 

d. The Puerto Ricans have strong family ties. 
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2. The husband is the supreme authority in the family. 

a. The Puerto Rican male has little to do with the rearing of children, 

b. He expects respect and obedience from his children. 

c. The rearing of children is the responsibility of the mother. 

3. Urbanization, industrialization and Intercultural relations have reduced 
the family cohesiveness. 

4 . The woman has an Increased role in the Puerto Rican family. 

a. The earning power of wcsnen has Increased which means a stronger 
demand to be heard in family affairs, 

b. There is an overprotectiveness of children especially among 
unmarried females. 

i 

I 

Has the mass media provided a group Identity? 

1. Spanish language press provides a need for pride in the Latin culture. 

2, The Spanish language press and radio station aid the Puerto Rican to 
adjust to unfamiliar surroundings. 

Concept s;^’ 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

Customs, traditions, values and beliefs are passed from generation to 
generation. (H) 

Man’s present material level is an outgrowth of the acciimulated Imowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to Insure group survival, ’ . 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. (A-S) 

The Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination against the Puerto Rican 



How were Puerto Ricans econcmlcally discriminated against? 



c. The reQa’ihg''of children 

3* Urbanization, industrialization and intercultural relations have reduced 

I 

the family cohesiveness. 

4. The woman has an increased role in the Puerto Rican family. 

a. The earning power of women has increased which means a stronger 
demand to be heard in family affairs. 

b. There is an overprotectiveness of children especially among 
unmarried females. 

1 ■ 1 
! 

Has the mass media provided a group identity? 

1. Spanish language press provides a need for pride in the Latin culture. 

2 . The Spanish language press and radio station aid the Puerto Rican to 
' adjust to unfamiliar surroundings. 

Concepts 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

Customs, traditions, values and beliefs are passed from generation to 
generation. (H) 

Man's present material level is an outgrowth of the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to insure group survival, ' . 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. (A-S) 

The Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination against the Puerto Rican 

How were Puerto Ricans economically discriminated against? 

1 . Puerto Ricans have been concentrated into unskilled and semi-skilled 

< 

jobs, mainly in manufact\jring and service industries. 

2 . The people were discriminated at the lower levels of the occupational 
scale which was linked \dth language difficulties, union policies and 
persona], factors. 

3. Various unions have discriminated against Puerto Ricans seeking 
membership. 

4. Some Puerto Ricans have been considered as bad risks in banks, credit 
houses and service corporations. 
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How were Piierto Ricans socially discriminated against? 

1. Color has complicated the problem of mobjJLity for the Puerto Rican. 

^ , 

2. Puerto Ricans have been forced to live in slums and dingy tenements. 

3. Individuals could not hold jobs at professional jobs (schools, ’hospitals 
and social centers) due to language difficulties. 

4 . The Puerto Rican people have not received adequate police protection. 

5. The people have been stereotyped by possessing the following character- 
isticsj high tension people, sexy girls, Latin lovers, rice and beans, 
over-sensitive, wear bright colors, good dancers, carry knives, all on 
welfare. 

6. They have been blamed for many crimes and antisocial acts. 

How were the Puerto Ricans politically discriminated against? 

1, Puerto Ricans were discriminated in the courts since the procedure of 
the American judicial system deprived them of using their own language. 

2. Language literacy tests discriminated against Puerto Ricans from voting 
in elections . 

Related Concepts - Prejudice and Discrimination 

Varying attitudes toward change produce conflict. (H) 

As population density increases, the possibility of conflict and the need 

for cooperation increase, (g) 

All men have the right to a nationalism, to freedom of movement, and to 

residence within a country. (C-L) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Puerto Ricans Achieve Economic and Political Advancement 



How did the Puerto Ricans achieve economic advancement? 



5. The people have been stereotyped by possessing the follo^dng character- 
istics; high tension people, sexy girls, Latin lovers, rice ajid beans, 
over-sensitive, wear bright colors, good dancers, carry knives, all on 
welfare. 

6, They have been blamed for many crimes and antisocial acts. 

How were the Puerto Ricans politically discriminated against? 

1, Puerto Ricans were discriminated in the courts since the procedure of 
the American judicial system deprived them of using their own language. 

2. Language literacy tests discriminated against Puerto Ricans from voting 
in elections , 

Related Concepts - Prejudice and Discrimination 

Varying attitudes toward change produce conflict, (h) 

As population density increases, the possibility of conflict and the need 

for cooperation increase, (g) 

All men have the right to a nationalism, to freedom of movement, and to 

residence within a country. (C-L) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Puerto Ricans Achieve Economic and Political Advancement 



How did the Puerto Ricans achieve economic advancement? 

1. The Puerto Rican labor force within certain Industries has helped New 
York City's economic grovrth. 

2. Individuals have moved up quickly in the economic ladder - teachers, 
social workers, and independent business people. 

3. People own their o\m small private businesses: bodega - grocery, 

carniceria - meat store, Joyeria - jewelry store, barber shop% and 
small factories. 

4 . Second-generation Puerto Klcana liavu moved up Liie economic ladder by 
scholarship and financial assistance from private industry. 
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5. Aspira has helped students get college scholai’ships . 

6. Labor unions have helped the people advance with the exception of the 
old craft unions. 

7. The Puerto Rican businessman was raised in a rural economy, and reflects 
characteristics of individualism which affected small business ventures. 

How did the Puerto Ricans achieve political advancement? 

1. No immigrant group in New York City, except for the Puerto Rican, has 
ever elected a high city official within a short period of time 
(Herman Badillo - Borough President of the Bronx). 

2. The Puerto Ricans have developed local agencies to get out the vote during 
political elections. 

3. City politics has seen the rise of Herman Badillo, Robert Garcia and 
Carlos Ortiz. 

Did Puerto Ricans achieve assimilation? 

1. Inter-marriage among Puerto Ricans is increasing as fast as the assimila- 
tion of immigrants during the period from 1908-1912. 

Related Concepts - Economic and Political Advancement 

Democracy is a forai of government in which ultimate posror resides in the 

people. (P. S.) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P. S.) 

Man's present material and cultural level is an outgrowth of the accumulated 
knowledge or experience of the past. 

Puerto Ricans Attempt to Adjust to Their New Environment 

Nhat problems have Puerto Ricans faced in adjusting to their new environment? 
1, The Puerto Rican had to change from rural to urban surroundings. 



How did the Puerto Hioans uchleve politicul udvaiicetnenV? 

1. Ho Inanicrant gi'oup in ‘lew York Cityi exnept for the Puerto Hiconi hao 
over elected a high city official vdthin a short period of tine 
(Herman Badillo - Borough President of the Bronx) • 

2. The Puerto Ricans have developed local ogoncieo to got out the vote during 
pollticol elections. 

3. City politics has seen the rise of Homan BadiUoy Robert Garcia ond 
Carlos Oi*tiz. 

Did Puerto Ricans achieve assimilation? 

1. Inter-marriage among Puerto Ricans is increasing as fast as the assimila- 
tion of immigrants during the period frem 1908-1912. 

Related Concents - Economic end Politicol Advancement 

Democracy is a form of government in wliich ultimate powr resides in the 

people. (P. S.) 

Democratic governanents provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P. S.) 

Man's present material and cultural level is an outgrowth of the accumulated 
knowledge or experience of the past. 

Puerto Ricans Attempt to Adjust to Their New Environment 

^•/hat problems hove Puerto Ricans faced in adjusting to their new environment? 

1. The Puerto Rican had to change from rural to urban surroundings. 

2. He has the lovrest paying Jobs ond lives in inferior housing. 

3. He meets resistance from those who ore already "established". 

4. Puerto Ricans v;ere discriminated by a distinctive color in some cases. 

5. The lack of fluency in the English language. 

6. Prejudice and discrimination are reinforced by differences in the 
education and preparation of Puerto Ricans. 

7. The Puerto Rican migrant is the victim of many stereotypes. 
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Khat are tlio pattorno of Puerto Rican adjustment? 

1. Tim carlieot forms of employcmtn wore in the garment industries. 

2. The Puerto Ricans similarly moved out of the ranks of labor by opening 
groceries I moat markets, jewelry stores, and other little shops that 
cater to other Puerto Ricans. 

3. The theatre, art, music and athletic world opened new opportunities 
for some Puerto Ricans. 

h. Many Puerto Ricans have gained entrance to profcssionol, managerial and 
clerical positions. 

5* There has been a steady penetration of the police and fire departments, 
the public schools, and offices of municipal, state and federal agencies. 

6. The political machine which operated on the basis of patronage and 
personal favors for earlier immigrants and organized the immigrant groups 
io no longer functioning veil for the Puerto Rican. 

7. ' The Puerto Ricans have organized self help organization to increase 

community progress. 

. •• 

a. organizing tenant groups 
• b. strengthening the schools 

c. helping Puerto Rican teenagers find jobs 

* 

d. encouraging reliable merchants 

e. organizing merchant associations 

f . sponsoring voter registration programs 

Concepts ; 

As population density increases the possibility of conflict and the need for 
cooperation increase. (O) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P.S.) 




The Puerto Rican Contributions to American Life 



for come Puerto Ricans, 

^4. Many Puerto Ricans have gained entrance to professional, managerial and 
clerical positions. 

5. There has been a steady penetration of the police and fire departments, 
the public schools, and offices of municipal, state and federal agencies. 

0. The political machine which operated on the basis of patronage and 
personal favors for earlier Immigrants and organized the immigrant groups 
is no longer functioning well for the Puerto Rican. 

7.' The Puerto Ricans have organized self help organization to increase 

community progress. 

« •* 

a. organizing tenant groups 
* b. strengthening the schools 

I 

c. helping Puerto Rican teenagers find ^obs 

d. encouraging reliable merchants 

e. organizing merchant associations 

f. sponsoring voter registration programs 

Concepts ; 

As population density increases the possibility of conflict and the need for 
cooperation increase, (g) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P.S.) 

The Puerto Rican Contributions to American Life 
How have Puerto Ricans contributed to American life? 

1. An increasing number of Americans have visited Puerto Rico each year 
since 1959* 

2. Music - Tito Puente, Noro Morales, Bobby Capo, Rafael Hernandez Ramito, 
Pablo Casals 

3. Theatre and Entertainment - Jose Ferrer, Olga San Juan, Rita Moreno, 

JuoTiO Hernandez, Chita Rivera 
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4 . Opera - Graciely Rivera, Justino Diaz, Martina Arroyo 

5 . Art - Carlos Irizarri, Roterto Lebion, Ramon Carrasquilio, 

Wilfred Labiosa 

6. Sports - 

Baseball - Orlando Cepeda, Roberto Clemente, Jose Santiago, 

Felix Mlllon and Juan Pizario 

Boxing - Sixto Escobar, Jose Torres, Carlos Ortiz, FrarJc Rodriguez 
Golf - Chi Chi Rodriguez 
Horse Racing - Angel Cordero 
Tennis - Charles Pasarell 

7. Science - Ramon Ameterio Betances, Agustin Stahl 

8. Literature - Patricia Cayo Sexton, Piri Thomas, Eugenio de Hostos, 

Thomas Blanc e, Enrique Laguerre, Giiillemio, Colto Thoner, Eloisa Rivera 

9. Politics - Jose Elso Barbosa, Luis Munoz Rivera, Carlos Ricos, Manuel F. 
Rossy, Jose DeDiego, Heiman Badillo, Ramon Velez, Loxils Ferre, Robert 
Garcia, Carlos Ortiz, Ted Velez and Arnold Segarra and Tedoro Moscoso. 

10. Education - Joseph Monseratt, Antonio Pantoja, Jose A. Balseiro 

11. Civil Rights - The people have maintained a single community in which 
color consciousness has no barrier. 

12. Puerto Ricans have served in the United States military service during 
World War I, World War II, Korean War and the Viet-Nam conflict. 

13. The tempo of their music has influenced the Araerican entertainment field. 

Related Concepts - Contributions 

Historical circumstances, not heredity, determine a people's cultural 

achievement . 

Cultural contributions are not the monopoly of any ethnic group. 
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The teacher can choose several songs from "West Side Story" to illustrate 
the problems of the Puerto-Rican minority in Anerica. 



Questions for Inquiry and Discovery 

1. What is the setting for "West Side Story"? 

2. What reasons might you offer for the* conflict between Jets & Sharks? 

3. What stereotypes do each have of each other? 

4. What tensions are apparent in the "Prologue" and "Somethings Coming"? 

5. What attitudes do Puerto Rican women have of America? 

What attitudes do Puerto Rican men have of America 

a. How do these attitudes differ? 

6. What explanation might there be for the differing attitudes? 

7« In what respects do these attitudes compare with earlier immigrants? 

8. What is the major theme in "Got Officer Krupke"? 

a. What responsibility must society take for the prejudice between 
Sharks & Jets? 

9. In "Somevrhere" what do Maria and Tony hope for? 

10. Can we envision a place where men will be free from prejudice? 

11. ^ihat could be necessary to achieve this goal? 
a. Is it worth fighting for? 



As a summary activity the students will be arranged into groiips in 
order to cctnpose a list of solutions for a hypothetical minority group problem 
e.g. Black- Jewish Relations. The students will role-play as members of their 
respective groups and react to the solutions attempted by the group represent- 
ing the New York City government. 

As a follow-up lesson the teacher might want to show a film strip on the 
Puerto Ricans--A Warren Schloat Product Inc., Prentice-Hall Co., Puerto 
Ricans Part I. 

This film strip illustrates similar points as West Side Story, especially 
the special problems of Elena Rodriguez, problems that wouldn't be encountered 
by other minority groups. It raises the question "Can the Puerto Ricans 
overcome their handicaps?" 
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Suggested Activities , 

1. After having heard selections from "West Side Story", the student ;d.ll 
he able to explain ‘three reasons for inter-group conflict, 

2. After listening to the song "America, America", the student will be 

\ 

able to explain three problems that Puerto Ricans face in New York City. , 

3. The student will develop a list of criteria describing the manner in 
which a person foxrns a value. He will then select three values that 
are mentioned in "West Side Story" and compare the reasons for their 
formation with the student's criteria. 

4. "Officer Krupke" blames the tension on the West Side as society's 
failure, the student will be able to write a sequel to "West Side Story" 
in which he will evaluate the programs of N.Y.C. government to correct 
abuses of society. 

5. East student will write a short story on the type of life Tom and Maria 
would live in their society which is from fran prejudice, demonstrating 

^ knowledge of previous learnings. 

I 
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How have the Puerto Ricans 
tempted to adjust to 
eric an life? 

Can the Puerto Ricans be as 
vrerful a political force as 
rlier ethnic groups? 

What factors indicate that 
erto ricans have assim.i lated 
to American life? 



be overcome. The Puerto Ricans arc 
still the hardest people in the city to 
get registered, because of a combina- 
tion of factors (distrust of |X)lilici;ms, 
uneasiness about the language^ and (ear 
ol anything resembling an agent of the 
government are some of the factors; 
among older Puerto Ricans, there is 
still some feeling that they arcn*t from 
New York, that their political candi- 
dates arc an airplane ride away). 

The streak of conservatism in the 
Puerto Ricans also seems to be widen- 
ing ns more of them make it into the 
middle class. Many of them join regu- 
lar Democratic clubs, because they sec 
those clubs as the safest way to make 
it politically; a man like Tony Mendez, 
the regular boss of East Harlem, re- 
mains a powerful man politically, and 
some of the less radical or adventurous 
younger Puerto Ricans don’t want to 
lake tiny chances on blowing a career 
by playing Don Quixote. Rivalry 
antong Puerto Rican politicians is 
rather strong, and sometimes leads to 
bizarre situations: next year there will 
not be a single Puerto Rican serving on 
the City Counc:!, despite the f;icl that 
there arc more Puerto Ricans here than 
in San Juan. In those councilmanic dis- 
tricts where a Puerto Rican might have 
been elected, Puerto Ricans ran against 
each other and non-Puerto Ricans 
slipped through the seams. 

Despite that, the Puerto Rican com- 
munity seems more together now lh;in 
it has ever been. “Up until a couple 
of years ago,” a pretty young school- 
teacher from the Two bridges district 
told rae, ‘T was ashamed lo say 1 was 
a Puerto Rican. I would say I was 
Spanish, or something like that. Today 
I'm ashamed for being ashamed. We 
P.R.s arc rc;Llly going to take this 



town.” 

j They might just do that — politically, 
j Politically, the Puerto Ricans arc at least — and it might not be such a 
.certainly on the move. The near vie- bad thing. They have already added 
lory of Herman Badillo in the Demo- things lo New York which have made 
cratic primary has probably removed it a bcUer place: their music and their 
“the Puerto Rican thing” the way John food and their sense of the oulr;igcoiis. 

F. Kennedy’s 1960 victory changed the No matter where you want lo go, if 
myth about Catholics running for. you travel with a Puerto Rican cab- 
Prcsidcnl. This was not supposed lo driver, he’ll lake you there; he’ll s;ty: 
be the year for a Puerto Rican, and “Hey, 1 don’t know where it is, but 
Badillo w;is supposed lo have been you show me, mon, and I lake yoii.” 
better oflf running fur the controller’s The rocky decade with the marriages 
oflicc or us president of the City Coun- seems over, and the stable family unit 
cil on somebody cise’s ticket. When he is there again, the way it is in Puerto 
almost won (he lost by 38.000 voles), Rico. There is still a feeling, among • 
he established himself and the Puerto those who came here from Puerto Rico 
Ricans as an important political force that they don't really belong lo this 
in New York. On the other hand, there town, but in that sense they belong , 
still remains a problem of apathy lo nowhere. My friend Johnny Manzanct, , 



who is a boxing commissioner now, 
once said lo me; “You know, I sit 
here in New York, atid I’m homesick 
for Salinas; I go home to Sulinus and 
I’m homesick for New York. I don’t 
know what the hell 1 am.” 

What seems to be forming is a spe- 
cial breed; the New York Puerto Rican. 
One who listens to La Lupc and the 
Beatles, who reads the Timex and El 
DiariOt who can move around the East 
Side pubs and still make it up to llie 
Broadway Casino. He is a baseball fan, 
because of Orlando Cepeda and Ro- 
berto Clemente and a dozen other stars 
who came up from the island; but he 
probably docs not look for the score 
of the Poncc'Caguas game anymore; he 
more than likely roots for the Mels (1 
have yet lo meet a Puerto Rican who 
eared for pro football or rooted for the 
Yankees). But he no longer needs to go 
to prizeflghts to identify vicariously 
with heroes. He seems to be breaking 
clown between two New York cultural 
traditions, with a touch of the third: 
the Puerto Rican with tlic can of beer 
in a paper bag phiying dominoes on 
the street is the Irish Puerto Rican; the 
guy selling the beer in the bodega is 
the Jewish Puerto Rican; the guy start-' 
ing to move into numbers and narcotics 
in E;ist Harlem is the Mafia Pue;*to 
Rican. Ah, give me your tired, your, 
poor . . . , ‘ 



Pete Haaill, "The Puerto Ricans in New York", New York Magazine 
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Robert Taylor, Staff Writer 

vValk through El Barrio — the dis- 
n, in Spanish. 

t's uptown, on the East Side of 
inhattan. 

The hot rhythms, the plaintive wail 
Latin records pour from tenement 
adows and music shops. Bodegas 
ocery stores), barberias (barber 
>ps), and Puerto Rican restaurants 
t the streets, as do clubs where 
minoes is the favorite pastime, 
ovie marquees advertise Spanish 
iguage films and stars. 

You hear more Spanish spoken 
an English. 

You are in the heart of the princi- 
1 Puerto Rican settlement on the 
.linland U.S. 

Many groups have left an imprint 
t New York City; Italians, Negroes, 
sh, Jews, and others. Puerto Ricans 
e the latest to do so. 

In 1910, 500 Puerto Ricans lived 
New York City. Today the figure 
850,000. That amounts to 11 per- 
•nt of the city’s population. 

Not all Puerto Ricans live in El 
arrio. There are large Puerto Rican 
ittlements in other boroughs of the 
ty, and in cities in other states: 
ewark (New Jersey), Stamford 
Connecticut), and Chicago (Illinois). 
Like earlier immigrant groups, 
uerto Ricans took low>paying, low- 
dll jobs. They did factory labor, 
ushed garment district carts, 
’ashed dishes. But increasingly, 
uerto Ricans are earning middle 
nd upper incomes in business, 
killed trades, and the professions. 
Some have reaped fame in enter- 
linment, sports, and politics. These 
iclude actor Jose Ferrer; actress Rita 
loreno; the Pittsburgh Pirates’ Ro- 
■erto Clemente, and also Herman Ba- 
illo. Borough President of the Bronx 
New York). 



The visitor to £l Barrio is struck 
by the variety of people. Some Puer- 
to Ricans are white, some are black, 
and many are varying mixtures of 
Caucasian, Negro, and Indian. Ap- 
pearances range widely, from fair to 
dark skin, from straight to wiry hair, 
from blue to black eyes. 

For an explanation of the richness 
of I*uerto Rican looks, one must go 
back into history. Puerto Rico was 
inhabited by Indians when Christo- 
pher Columbus discovered it in 1493. 
The Spanish ruled the island for 
more than three centuries. French, 
English, and other Europeans also 
settled on Puerto Rico. Africans were 
brought there as slaves in the 16th 
century. In 1898 the U.S. took Puerto 
Rico from Spain. 

As wide a separation between races 
did not exist in Puerto Rico as it did 
in the U.S. Slavery was not as harsh. 
Europeans, Africans, and Indians in- 
termingled more, and often intermar- 
ried. 

To learn more about Puerto Rico 
and race. Urban World talked to Her- 
mar. Badillo, 39, the intelligent, 
handsome Borough President of the 
Bronx. Born in Puerto Rico, he came 
to New York at the age of 12. 

“The Puerto Rican does not grow 
up with feelings of racism because 
racism is not part of the institutions 
of society,’’ Badillo said. 

A Protestant, Badillo attributed 
most of Puerto Rico’s racial outlook 
to the Roman Catholic Church. “The 
church said the slave had to go to the 
same church as the master. Slaves 
were married in church and slave 
owners were not allowed to separate 
husbands and wives and children. 

“The most important contribution 
that Puerto Ricans can make to 
Amerira is to maintain the relaxed 
attitude toward race that they 
brought to the mainland.’’ 



I 
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Questions for Inquiry and 

. Discovery ; 

1. What does the author mean 
by El Barrio? 

2. Does the El Barrio create 
a group awareness? How? 

3. What problems do people 
in El Barrio have? 

4. I’Jhy does the author feel 
that race is not a prob- 
lem to Puerto Ricans? 

5. Can the people in 
El Barrio adjust to 
their new environment? ■ 
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bsin City Substitute for Puerto Rican Plaz:-. 



NSO A. NAHVAI-Z 
ny of the one inil- 
. 0 * Ricans licre a hit 
iHWctown is jost 

10 corner. 

.smaller towns in 

ico the usual meet- 
. where pe’ople come 
)lay dominoes or lo..^ 
week 0 nd>^^.iS'11i c 
villatic scfTmrc, Here 
oii:, Irqwevcr, where 
L‘raturc\and scarcity 
or meeting places 
almost imposible, 
cans from the same 
Puerto Rico have 
ullcrnativc. 
refront clubs and 
jrated lofts through- 
city the Sons of 
ta, Aredbo, Ponce, 

; the ?r> jnunicip.ilitcs 
iund. meet to discuss 
ffecting the Puerto 
mmunity here or to 
-ces to raise money 
:m the meeting place 
pport Uie organiza- 
tivilics in the com- 

. “hometown*' clubs, 
'u'C called, also serve 

11 agencies for newly 
amilics looking for 

here or wl;o 
ning finding a job or 
ment. 

Was All Alontf 

] 1 first came here I 
alone,’* said Mrs. 
iz, n member of the 
Ausentes. the 
n club for the town 
VO. “I didn't know 
Then 1 heard about 
and became a;mein- 
v;cv!;c-nds, when I 
avc anytning lo do, 
o go to ti;c duh and 
; the other members, 
them I 3*^1 *o Un.'.w 
( people and a lot 
community hero.*' 

*» Lcmiis. * another 
of tlr Arroyano.s 
salt! the club 
.rc**!df s emergency 



trickle and f riends would 
often get together in private 
homes and apartments. Fol- 
lowing World War II W’hcn 
the great waves of Puerto 
Rican migration came, -many 
of the . groups rented halb 
to hold their meetings and 
to socialize. 

The movement tow'ard 
more formal groupings also 
got its impetus from attempts 
to organize Puerto Rican 
workers in the hotel and res- 
taurant inc^ustrlos and from 
later attempts to organize 
groups to participate in the 
Hispanic Day Parades. 

Parade in June 

The highlight ofxtlic year 
for mo.u of the clubs is the 
Pitcrto Rican Day Parade in 
June, when cacn club sup- 
plies a float and often brings 
the Mayor of its hometown 
here to lead the club's con- 
tingent. Another important 
activity is the Puerto Rican 
Folklore Fiesta in August 
tvlicn many of the clubs have 
booths tvhere products from 
the island arc displayed. 

The size of the dubs' ac- 
tive membership rani*es from 
about 30 members in the To.i 
Baja Social Club (o abort 
300 in iho club from Rincou. 

Most of the clubs arc open 
only on tveckend.s, when fam- 
ilies can lela.v and exchange 
gos?ip or pby c.irds or bil- 
liards. Others, however, have 
• bocoiVsC involved in the anti- 
pjveriy proe^rain and have 
been providing service to tlic 
community on a full-time 
ba.sis. 

Through the Puerto Rican 
ConuminiLy Detolopinciu 
Trojeot. an antipoveriy group, 
r;l of the club.s have received 
funds lor \vorkcrs, who pro- 
vide iiirormaiiua lo tiie public 



for airpliiu: fare.s or 
er.s for members who 
ifflcully. 

similar clubs formed 
icr immigrants, the 
,vn clubs also function 
mlilical arena by pro- 
.support and \vorkers 
rto Rican candidates. * 
Padlllo, former Bronx 
1 President, for in- 
is a member of the 
wn club from Cnguas 
clved support from it I 
•m many of th^ other I 



about hoiKsing, education, 
welfare, voter registration or 
about classes in remedial ! 
English. 1 

Some of the groups have 
been funded directly by the 
Human Resources Admin- • 
istration, the city's antipov- 
erty agency to develop 
specific programs. For ex- 
ample the s’oeiedad Marica- 
cna, from Maricao, received 
$75,000 last year to conduct • 
a program for senior citizens. 

TTic group hired four work- . 
ers, a registered nurse and a 
social worker to assist 157 
elderly persons in the Bron.x. 
The workers visit the elder- 
ly, read and write letters for 
them, do the household 
chores or accompany them . 
to the doctor or to one of » 
the social senToe agencies, j 

Recently about 40 leaders 
of the various groups also 
formed an anti-narcotics 
program, which collected i 
food and clothing for an ad- 
dict rehabilitation center in 
the Bronx operated by tlie 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
at 956 Stebbins Avenue. 

Dc.spitc the vitality they 
.show now, the hometown 
clubs have an uncertain fu- 
ture. Mr. Gercna poimecl out 
that tlic groups were formed 
primarily by older persons 
— the average aue of club 
members is in the late -SO’s - | 
who h.id been raised on the » 
island. 

‘Tue youn" people have 
not been" involved," he said. 
*'Those who were born here 
have diferent kinds of rela- 
tionshl,.., v/itli other Ameri- 
c^ns. \lvy will prchnbly find 
Ouher kinus of organizations . 
to belong to, and the home- i 
town clubs may well ■ dis- • 
appear with the first-gen- 
eroil'^n Puerto Rican." i 
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atever rcprcscntaHon 
pollUcnlly is due to ‘ 
'^dups,** said Gllbcrto 
g Viilentln, n well- 1 

activist In the Puerto I 

'orr.mnnitv. • 
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ratuio r.ncl r,rnrcity 
or rncoun^ plates 
IS almost imposiblc, 
cans from thu same 
IHicvlo R!co have 
allcnialivc. 
rofront clubs and 
jrnted lofts througl** 
city the iSons of 
la, Arodbo, Ponce, 
the 70 miinicinalitcs 
and. meet to discuss 
ffccting the Puerto 
mmunity here or to 
CCS to raise money 
A\ the nieeling place 
pport tlie organlza- 
Uvltle.s in the com* 

“homelouTi*' clubs, 
ire called, also serve 
:il agencies for newly 
amilios looking for 
ruives here or who 
ning finding a job or 
incnt. 

A'as All Alone! 

1 1 first came here I 
^ alone/* said Mrs. 
mj:, a member of the 
, Ausentes, tlic 
n club for the town 
> 0 . *'l didn’t know 
Tiicn 1 heard about 
and became a;mem- 
v/cokends, when I 
. ivc anything to do, 

0 go to the club ami 

1 llic other members, 
them I S’'t Unr.v/ 

f people and a lot 
/; community here.” 

'» Lemus, * another 
of thr' Arroyanos 
s, said \h.M the club 
•rovidfs emergency 
for airpl.mc fares or 
ers for members who 
lifficulty. 

similar clubs formed 
icr immigrants, the 
.vn clubs also function 
.political arena by pro- 
support and workers 
rto Rican candidates, 
Badillo, former Bronx 
i President, for in- 
is a member of the 
\vn club from Caguas 
eived support from it 
mi many of the other 

alcver representation 
c polilically is due to 
troups/* said Gilberto 
Valentin, a well- 
activist in the Puerto 
community. 
iUt 80 Clubs Here 

Gercna, who is presi- 
of the Congress of 
Rican Hometown, a 
ir-old amalgam of 
; iroximately SO clubs in 
y, said that not all of 
G municipalities in 
: Rico were represented 
^ group and that .some 
such as Ponce, have 
,lhan one group repre- 
- them. 

’ origins of the home* 
■ clubs dale back to 
rly nineteen •Inindrcds 
Puerto Rican r.iigiation 
mainland wai a mere 
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to organize Puerto Hic.m 
workers in the hotel and ro.s- 
taurant Industries and from 
later attempts to organize 
groups to participate in the 
Hispanic Day Parades. 

Parade In June 

The highlight of Uie year 
for most of the clubs is the 
Puerto Rican D.ay Parade in 
June, wlicn eacli dub sup- 
plies a float and often brings 
the Mayor of Its hometown 
here to lead the club’s con- 
tingent. Another important 
activity Is the Puerto Rican 
Folklore Fiesta in August 
when many of the clubs have 
booths where products from 
the island arc displayed. 

The .size of the clubs’ ac- 
tive membership ranges from 
about 30 members in the To:i 

Social Club to about 
300 in the dub from Rincon. 

Most of the dubs are open 
only on weekends, when fam- 
ilies can lola.'c and eycnangc 
gos?ip or piny c.irds or bil- 
liards. Others, however, have 
become involved in the anli- 
po\*"iiy program and he.vc 
been providing service to the 
community oa a full-time 
basi.s. 

Through the Puerto Rican 
Com nui ni ly D e v c I o pi nc n i 

r.'oject. an antipoveriy group, 
31 of the club.s have received 
funds tor workers, who pro- 
vide inrormaiiua lo the puuUc 
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conduct • 

a program for senior citizens, 

ITio group hired four work* , 
cr.s, a rcglslcrccl nurse and a 
social worker to assist 157 
elderly persons in iho Bronx. 
Titc workers visit the cider- 
Iv, read and write letters for 
inmt, do the household 
chores or accompany them . 
to the doctor or to one of < 
the social service agencies. | 

Recently about 40 leaders 
of the various groups also 
formed an nntl-nnrcotics 
program, which collected 
food and clothing for an ad- 
dict rehabilitation center in 
the Bronx operated by tlio 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church 
at 956 Slehbins Avenue, 

Despite the vitality they 
.‘?how now, the hometown 
clubs have an uncertain fu- 
ture. Mr. Gercna poiniecl out 
tiiat the groups were formed 
primarily by older persons 
— the average age of club 
members is in the late 40's — | 

who had been raised on the ' 
island. 

"Tl^e young people have 
not been ir.vnjved,” ho said, 
“Those who wore born here 
have diferent kinds of rela- 
tio.'iships with otlicr An^cri- 
cans. They will prc-nably find 
otiicr kinas of organizalioius ; 
to belong lo, and tha home- • 
town clubs may well dis- * 
appear with the fir.st-gcn- 
ernti-m Puerto Rican.” i 



Questions for Inquiry and Discovery ; 




Ask the students to read the article. 

What is the main idea of the article? 

Does the article indicate a group awareness 
among Puerto Ricans? 

Wliat does the article tell us about Puerto 
Rican culture? 
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Thff Kcw Ycfk Times (by Michael ^vans) 

A registered nurse employed by Socicd.id Maricaena, of 
Maricao, tending Mrs. Altagracia Mercado, who is blind. 
Group received money last year from Human Resources 
Administration to conduct a program for senior citizens. 
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1 ^' trilitfi IW It'hi'iift A «' if (it. */ a .', m .V^UiS^ . . (S .ti.% v.sl 1 

Cary Alon 

Members of Toa Ba)a Social Club dancing at group^s meeting placCi 491 East 137th Street, South Bronx. Donations from 
the danco were used to defray club’s costs* Dues from 30 members are insufficient tor rent and an annual parade. 
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Audio “Vi nual Materials 



Films 

A Girl from Puerto Rico - 20 min. - National Council of Public Relations 
Dr. Ortiz - 20 min. - A.V.I. Bureau - Board of Education 
Harlem Crusader - Spanish Harlem - 29 min. - E.B.F. 

I4inorities Have Made America; The Puerto Ricans - Warren Schloat 
Production 

Puerto Rico - Operation Boot shop - l8 min. - A.V.I - Board of Education 
Puerto Rico - Showcase of America - l8 min. A.V.I. - Board of Education 
The Puerto Rican in New York City - 20 min. New York City Commission 
on Human Rights 

Uptown - A Portrait of the South Bronx 
World of Pui Thornes -NET 



Filmstrips 

Puerto Rico and the Puerto Ricans - Urban Media Materials 
Ptierto Rico - History and Culture - Urban Media Materials 

Records 

Neuva York - Documentary of Puerto Rican New Yorkers - Folkways and 
Scholastic Records 

Songs and Dances of Puerto Rico - Folkways and Scholastic Records 

Simulation Games 

Take a Tour of Puerto Rico 

Vamonos - Pitman Publishing Conqpany 
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APPENDIX 



Organizations Available for Resources in Ethnic Studies 
Ahepa - 1422 K Street, Washington, D. C. N.W. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New York, 

N. Y. 

American Academy for Jewish Research - 3080 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American Citizens of German Descent -46o Chapman Street, Irvington, N. J. ' 

07 m 

American Committee for Irish Studies - Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

American Committee on Italian Migration - 5 E. 35th Street, New York, N. Y. 
American Council for Nationalities Service - 20 W. 4oth Street, New York, N. Y 
American Friends of Greece - 548 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

American Friends of Refugees - 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
American Historical Association - 400 A Street S.E., Washington, D. C. 

20003 

American Hungarian Library - 215 E. 82nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Immigration and Citizenship Council - 509 Madison Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. 

American Irish Historical Society - 991 5th Avenue, Nev; York, N. Y. 

American Irish Immigration Commission - 326 W. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Archives - Hebrew Union College, 3 IOI Clifton Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45220 

American Jewish Committee - 165 E. 56 th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Congress - 15 E. 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Historical Scoiety - 2 Thornton Road, Waltham, Mass. 02154 

American Jewish Institute - 250 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Latvian Association - Suite 9B, Shoreham Building, 806 15th St. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

American Museum of Immigration - 15 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Political Science Association - 1527 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Scandinavian Foundation - 127 E. 73rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Sociological Association - 1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 20030 



Ahepa - lk22 K Street, Washington, D. C. N.W. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, 15 Union Square, New York, 

N. Y. 

American Academy for Jewish Research - 308O Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American Citizens of German Descent -46o Chapman Street, Irvington, N. J, • 

07m 

American Committee for Irish Studies - Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 

American Committee on Italian Migration - 5 E. 35th Street, New York, N. Y. 
American Coiancll for Nationalities Service - 20 W. 4oth Street, New York, N. Y. 
American Friends of Greece - 548 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

American Friends of Refugees - 866 United Nations Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
American Historical Association - 400 A Street S.E., Washington, D. C. 

20003 

American Hungarian Library - 215 E. 82nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Immigration and Citizenship Council - 509 Madison Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. 

American Irish Historical Society - 991 5th Avenue, Nev/ York, N. Y. 

American Irish Immigration Commission - 326 W. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Archives - Hebrew Union College, 3IOI Clifton Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45220 

American Jewish Committee - 165 E. 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Congress - 15 E. 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Jewish Historical Scolety - 2 Thornton Road, Waltham, Mass. 02154 

American Jewish Institute - 250 W. 5?th Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Latvian Association - Suite 9B, Shoreham Building, 806 15th St. N.W., 
Washington, 0. C. 

American Museum of Immigration - 15 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Political Science Association - 152? New Hampshire Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 2OO36 

American Scandinavian Foundation - 12? E. 73rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

American Sociological Association - 1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W., 

Washington, D. C. 2OO3O 

Americans of Italian Descent - 400 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Anti-Defamation League - 315 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Bulzekas Museum of Lithuanian Cultxire - 4012 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

60632 

Center for Migration Studies - 209 Flagg Place, Donegan Hills, S, I. 
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APPENDIX - Organizations Available for Resources in Ethnic Studies (Continued) 

China Institute - 125 E. 65 th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce - 2 Mott Street, New York, N. Y. 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico - 666 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Farband Labor Zionist - 57^ 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

H.I.A.S. Service Limited - 200 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 

Theodore Herzl Institute - 515 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Holland Society of New York - 122 E. 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lnmigrant Archives - University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Immigration History Group - Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 

Immigration and Nationality Lawyers - 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 

Immigrant Research Digest - University of Pennsylvania, Sociology Department, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Immigrants Service League - 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union - 171 O Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Institute of Human Relations - 165 E. 56 th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Irish Echo - 1849 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Italian Historical Society of America - 113 Columbia Heists, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Italy - America Chamber of Commerce 

Jewish Daily Forward - 175 E. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Jewish Day - 183 E. Broadway, New York» N. Y. 

Jewish Publications Society of America - 222 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

19102 

Jewish Theological Seminary - Broadway at 122nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Joint Distribution Committee - 60 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

La Prensa - 181 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y, 

Museum of the City of New York - 104th St. & Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews - 43 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York Genological and Biographical Society - 122 E. 58 th Street, New York, 

N. Y. 

New York Historical Socic+.v - 170 Ccrtv’^1 ^Pnrk Wcct. Mq,,,. Vnvi>. t'T. v. 



Chinese Chomber of Commeree - 2 Mott Street, New York, N. Y. 

Commonv;ealth of Puerto Rico - 666 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

t 

Forband Labor Zionist - 576 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

H.I.A.S. Service Lljnited - 200 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 

Theodore Herzl Institute - 515 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Holland Society of New York - 122 E. 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Iinmigrant Archives - University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Immigration History Group - Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 

Immigration and Nationality Lawyers - 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201 

Immigrant Research Digest - University of Pennsylvania, Sociology Department, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Immigrants Service League - 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union - 1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Institute of Human Relations - 165 E. 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Irish Echo - 1849 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Italian Historical Society of America - 113 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Italy - America Chamber of Commerce 

Jewish Daily Forward - 175 E. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Jewish Day - 183 E. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Jewish Publications Society of America - 222 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

19102 

Jewish Theological Seminary - Broadway at 122nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Joint Distribution Committee - 60 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

La Prensa - I81 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 

Museum of the City of New York - 104th St. & Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
National Conference of Christians and Jews - 43 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York Genological and Biographical Society - 122 E. 58 th Street, New York, 

N. Y. 

New York Historical Society - 170 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 

New York City Municipal Archives - 238 Williams Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York City Mvinicipal Reference Library - Municipal Building, New York, N. Y. 

New York City Public Library - Newspaper Division, 521 West 43rd Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Organization of American Historians - University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 

Utah 84112 

Polish American Historical Association - 3030 Edwin Avenue, Fort Lee, N. J. 



APPENDIX - Organizations Available for Resources in Ethnic Studies (Continued) 

^ , 

Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences - 59 E. 66th Street, Nevr York, N. Y. 
Progresso - 155 Perry Street, New York, N. Y. 

Puerto Rican Community Conference - 2642 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Puerto Rican Information Lervice - 605 3rd Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Swedish Pioneer Historical Society - 24o8 Arrington Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois 60204 

United States Department of Justice - Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
20 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Western Jewish History Center - 2911 Russell Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94705 
Workmen’s Circle - 175 E. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIUO) - 1048 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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5. Advancement has been made in the foUovring businesses j e.g,, laundries, 
groceries, gift shops, import and export houses and shipping concerns. 

6. The average business individual seems to prefer his ovm management or 
a partnership in a small finn. 

How did the Chinese achieve educational advancement? . 

1. American schools and colleges have given the Chinese the oppoartvinity to 
use excellent facilities for study for research and receiving scholarships. 

2 . The medical profession is popular among Chiness-Americans because it 
offers occupational independence and social prestige. 

3 * Individuals have moved up the ladder in the following professions: 
engineering, medicine, law, teaching and business. 

Did the Chinese achieve assimilation? 

1. The American born Chinese have little if any attachment with the family 
' , associations, benevolent associations or the tongs. 

2. The dialects, dress, religion and old customs are being discarded by 

I * ' 

second and third generation Chinese-Americans . 

I 

Related Concept s 

Democracy is a form of government in which ultimate power resides in the 
people. (P.S.) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of individuals and 
minority groups. (P.S.) 

Man’s present material and cultural level is an outgrovrth of the accumulated 
knowledge or experience of the past. 
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How did the Chinese achieve educational advancement? 

1. Anerican schools and colleges have given the Chinese the opportunity to 
use excellent facilities for study for research and receiving scholarships. 

2. The medical profession is popular among Chiness-Americans because it 
offers occupational independence and social prestige. 

3. Individuals have moved up the ladder in the following professions: 
engineering, medicine, law, teaching and business. 

Did the Chinese achieve assimilation? 

1. The American born Chinese have little if any attachment with the family 
' . associations, benevolent associations or the tongs. 

2. The dialects, dress, religion and old customs are being discarded by 

» * ' 

second and third generation Chinese-Americans. 

I 

Related Concepts 

Democracy is a fonn of government in which ultimate power resides in the 
people. (P.S.) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the rights of Individuals and 
minority groups. (P.S.) 

Man’s present material and cultural level is an outgro^fth of the accumixlated 
knowledge or experience of the past. 

Chinese Contribution to American Life 

How have the Chinese contributed to American Life? 

1. The construction of the transcontinental railroad was enhanced by the 
en 5 )loyment of Chinese labor. 

2. The influence of Chinese food, furnisMngs and clothing have added to 
American society. 

3. Contributions in art and literature 
Literature 

Lin Yutang 
Yung Wing 
C. Y. Lee 
Jade Snow Wong 
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Pardee Lowe 

Art 

Dong Kinginan 

4. Contributions in architecture, entertainment and music 
Ent ert ainment 

James Wong Howe 
France Nuyen 
Anna May Wong 
Nancy Kwan 
Ye-Kwei Sze 
Architecture 

Cleoh Ming Pei 

5. Contributions in politics 

Her am L. Fong 

6. Contributions in science and technology 

Ju Chin Chu 
Chen Ming Yang 
Tsung Dao Sec 
Chah Hao Li 
Chien Shieng Wu 
Chao Chen-Wong 
Wen-Tseng Chow 
L. J. Chu 

7« Contributions in social, sciences 
Rose Hvim Lee 
Francis L. K. Hsu 
Frank L. Ho 
Y . C . Kuo 
John C. H. Wu 

Related Concepts 

Historical circumstances, not heredity determine a people’s cultural 
achievement , 

Cultural contributions are not the monopoly of any ethnic group. 
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Learning Activities 

Additional learning activities can be obtained by the Teacher on Chinese- 
Ainerlcans. 

I. Francis Covonah. We come to America, Philadelphia Uppencott. ,1954 

(a) The Golden Door, Pardee Lowe, pp 35-45 

II. Lillian Fadermon and Barbara Bradshaw, Speaking for Ourselves: 
American Ethnic Writing, Scott Foresman, 1969 

(a) The Last Rite - Yin Yutang pp 178-188 

(b) From ChinatOTOi - Lin Yutang pp 189-194 

(c) Arrival at Boston - Chiang Yee pp 212 

III. Oscar Kondlin Ed, Immigration as a Factor in American History, 

New York, Prentice-Hall 1959 

(a) The Chinese - pp 168-177 

IV. Arthur Mann, Immigrants in Americas Life - Selected Readings. 

Boston Mass-Haughton-Mifflin 

(a) Anti-Chinese Immigration pp 133 

(b) Chinese Exclusion Act pp 158-159 
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GENERAL LEAR NING ACTIVI T I 



Questions for Discovery and Inquiry 



The Ethnic Plurality 1-15 



Against the Importation of “Coolie” Labor 

Chinese htutiigrams, who jirst came to America during the California gold rush of 
1849, were welcomed as domestic servants, gardeners, and mine laborers. American 
businessmen, who thought it unlikely that the “coolie" workers would be affected by 
labor organizers, imported several thousand Chinese to help build the transcontinental 
railroads. There is also evidence that some employers used Chinese in other industries 
to lower wage .scales and to break strikes. The Boston Transcript reported on June 13, 
1870, that Chinese laborers were transported to North Adams, Ma.ssachusett.s, when 
the shoemakers there went on .strike. Native laborers held a protest meeting in Boston 
and issued the following resolutions. Source: Boston Investigator, July 6, 1870 
[A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, John R. Commons, et al., 
cds., Vol. IX, pp. 86-88. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. By 
permission]. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the workingmen of this city was held in Tremont 
Temple last Wednesday afternoon and evening. Its object was to take some measures 
relative to the importation of coolie labor into Massachusetts. Many speeches were 
■ made, the substance of which is embodied in the following resolutions passed by the 
meeting: 

Whereas, efforts arc now being made to introduce into the manufactories of this 
state coolie labor from China in order to cheapen, and, if possible, degrade the intelli- 
-gent, educated, loyal labor of Massachusetts; therefore, be it 

Re.solved, that while wc welcome voluntary laborers from every clime, and pledge 
them the protection of our laws and the assurance of equal opportunities in every field 
of industry, still wc cannot but deprecate all attempts to introduce into the manufacto- 
ries of this state a servile class of laborers from China, or elsewhere, who come in 
fulfillment of contracts made on foreign soil, and with no intention to become Ameri- 
can citizens or aid in the pennanent development of American resources. 

Resolved, that in the language of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, government is 
instituted for the common good, for the protection, safety, and happiness of the people, 
and not for the profit, honor, or private interest of any one man, family, or class of 
men. Therefore, the people alone have an incontrovertible, unalienable, and indefeasi- 
ble right to institute government, and to reform, alter, or totally change the same when 
their protection, safety, property, or happiness require it; and wc, therefore, declare 
our fixed and unalterable purpose to use the power of the ballot to .secure the protec- 
tion, safety, property, and happiness of the working people of this commonwealth as 
against this new attempt of capital to cheapen labor and degrade the working classes 
by Importing coolie slaves for that purpose. 

Re.solved, that wc tender our thanks to the Honorable Henry Wilson for his earnest 
efforts to secure the passage of a law prohibiting the fulfillment on American soil of 
these infamous contracts for coolie labor; and we call upon our representatives in 
Congress to use all their influence to secure the passage of such a law as is due alike 
rn 1 ^- ll'c best interests of the country, as well as a measure of justice to the coolie, who, 
ignorant of the value of labor, accepts conditions degrading alike to him and to us. 
Resolved, that the conduct of the NlassachuscitsJrnjilniuiicJii-taiaiJkiuauMU^^aLh 




What Is the meaning of 
the article? 

What is the meaning of 
the resolution? 

Why are the workers 
opposed to the Chinese 
labor force? 

Does this article indicate 
any form of discrimination? 



The Ethnic Plurai.itv 1-15 



Against the Importation of “Coolie” Labor 

Chinese iiiiiiiigivnts, who Jirst come to America during the California f(o/d rush of 
IS49, uriv welcomed as domestic servants, gardeners, and mine laborers. American 
businc.vsnien, who thought it unlikely that the “coolie" workers would he affected by 
labor organi:er.\, imported several thousand Chinese to help build the transcontinental 
railroads. There is also evidence that some employers used Chinese in other industries 
to lower wage .scales and to break .strike.v. The fJos'lon Transcript reported on June 13, 
IS70, that Chinese laborers were transported to North Adams, Massachusetts, when 
the .shoemakers there went on .strike. Native laborers held a protest meeting in Boston 
and issued the following resolutions. Source: Boston Investigator, July 6, 1870 
[A Documentary History of American Industrial Society, John R. Commons, et a!., 
cils., Vol. IX, pp. 86-88. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1910. By 
permis.sion]. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the workingmen of this city was held in Tremont 
Temple last Wednesday afternoon and evening. Its object was to take some measures 
relative to the importation of coolie labor into Massachusetts. Many speeches were 
made, the sub.stance of which is embodied in the following resolutions passed by the 
meeting: 

Wherects, efforts are now being made to introduce into the manufactories of this 
state coolie labor from Cliina in order to cheapen, and, if possible, degrade the intelli- 
gent, educated, loyal labor of Massachusetts: therefore, be it 

Resolved, that while we welcome voluntary laborers from every clime, and pledge 
them the protection of our laws and the assurance of equal opportunities in every field 
of industry, still wc cannot but deprecate all attempts to introduce into the manufacto- 
ries of this state a servile class of laborers from China, or elsewhere, who eome in 
fulfillment of contracts made on foreign soil, and with no intention to become Ameri- 
can citizens or aid in the permanent development of American resources. 

Resolved, that in the language of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, government is 
instituted for the common good, for the protection, safety, and happiness of the people, 
and not for the profit, honor, or private interest of any one man, family, or elass of 
men. Therefore, the people alone have an incontrovertible, unalienable, and indefeasi- 
ble right to institute government, and to reform, alter, or totally change the same when 
their protection, safety, projoerty, or happiness require it; and we, therefore, declare 
our fixed and unalterable purpose to use the power of the ballot to secure the protec- 
tion, safety, property, and happiness of the working people of this commonwealth as 
against this new attempt of capital to cheapen labor and degrade the working elasses 
by importing coolie slaves for that purpose. 

Resolved, that we tender our thanks to the Honorable Henry Wilson for his earnest 
efforts to secure the passage of a law prohibiting the fulfillment on American soil of 
these infamous contracts for coolie labor; and we call upon our representatives in 
Congress to use all their influence to secure the passage of such a law as is due alike 
to tlie best interests of the country, as well as a measure of justice to the eoolie, who, 
ignorant of the value of labor, accepts conditions degrading alike to Itim and to us. 

Re.solved, that the conduct of the Massachusetts legislature in twice refusing to take 
aetion calculated to check the introduction of the coolie system into this state deserves 
the rebuke and condemnation of every workingman in the state, as well as the eon- 
denmation of every man who believes in the dignity of labor or the supreinac} oi 
liberty over tyranny. 

Resolved, that we ignore all elements, whether in this meeting or out, which have for 
their tendency the .strengthening of any man's chance for political honors who is not 
pleilgcd to represent the greatest number of the people for the people’s good, and who 
is not willing to be held accountable to the people for his political actions. 

Resolved, that we have voted for protection to American industry at the suggestions 
of the rich manufacturers w-ho owned the protected prmlucts, thinking to help our- 
selves; but we now find th:it, under the scheme of protection, capital is to get the 
protection and American labor is to be reduced to the Chinese .stand:ird of rice and 

rats; and we cut loose, Jiow and forever, from the false and lying knaves who have 
\ * 1 

U.l. 

Resolved, that the rights of workingmen will gain no successful foothold in Massa- 
chusetts until the workingmen repudiate tliose time-serving politicians who think to 
rclaiii office at any price of douhle-dealiiig. 

Resolved, that wc cordially endorse the course of Honornhic Henry K. Oliver, chief 
of the Bureau of I.abor .Statistics, and his assistants for the able report on the condition 
>f labor in this slate, and pledge ourselves all the aid in our power by collecting and 
ilaeing before the people tlie true coiuluion and needs of the woikiiij.' classes. 

. - - -- - 



V 



What Is the meaning of 
the article? 

What Is the meaning of 
the resolution? 

Why are the workers 
opposed to the Chiriese 
labor force? 

Does this article indicate 
any form of discrimination? 
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Questions for Discovery and Inquiry 
(Continued) 



CONCENTIUTION OF THE CHINESE POPULATION 

I960 

r 




SOURCE; Sung, B. L. MOUNTAIN OF GOLD; New York; 
MacMillan Company, 1967, page 113. 



1. I'Hiat information can you get from this graph? 

2. Why does California have a larger Chinese population than the rest of 
the United States? 

3. Why does New York have a large Chinses population? 
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Questions for Discovery and Inquiry 
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Grant Avenue street scene in contemporary Chinatown, San 
icisco. Phil Palmer from Moiikmcyer Press Photo Service 



Modern Chinese Americans strolling on Grant Avenue in San 
cisco. Phil Palmer from Free Lauce Photographers Guild Inc. 
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[18] Traditional architectural 5itj*le in the Clu'natown Telephone E>;- 
, change, San Francisco. Phil Palmer from Free Lance Photographers 
Guild Inc, 

! [19] Chinese and American delicacies mingle in modern Chinese 
grocery store, San Francisco. Phil Palmer from Free Lance Fhoiogre- 
phers Guild Inc. 
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Calvin Lee, Chinatown - U.S.A. Doubleday Company, 1967 



1, What do the pictures tell you? 

2, Wliy are the street scenes different from most American scenes? 

3, What do you notice about the architecture? 



4. What do you notice about the signs? 
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Theme II Chinese 
Audio-Visual Materials 
Films 

Golden Mountain on Mott Street - Carousel 

* 

The Story of Sunmy Lee - 30 min. ADL 
Filmstrips 

Minorities Have Made America - Warren Schloat 
Pacific Races - National Council Prod, of Christians and Jews 
Records 

An anthotogy of Chinese Folk Songs - Folkways and Scholastic Records 
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THEME III - Irish Americans 
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Learning Activities 
Bibliography 
Audio-Visual Material 
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The Nature of Irish Immigration 



V/hy did the Irish emigrate to the United States from I790“l8l?0? 

1. Catholic emigration from Ireland originated after the American Revolution, 
so that by the time of the famine migration of l8i|8-l850, their was a 
large Irish settlement in the United States, 

2. Heavy emigration vms caused by the density bf population in Ireland, 
since it was greater than any other country of VJestern Europe. 

3. Landed aristocrats controlled the lands, taxes and courts throughout 
Ireland. 

k. Migration in large numbers took place with the advent of the steamship 
in the 1850* s. 

t 

5. Famine, ship 'companies seeking fares, recrviitment of unskilled labor 
' and the landed, tenure system brought the rural population to the United 
States. 

I V 

I'/hat were the patterns of Irish immigration? 

l, The Irish were a rural people in Ireland and became an urban people in 
the United States . 

2. Huge numbers of Irish immigrants settled, in large Eastern seaboard cities. 

V)hy did the Irish emigrate to the United States from I850-I920? 

1. Over four and a quarter million Irish immigrants entered the United 
States between 1820-1920. 

2. The Irish noved out of the Atlantic seaboard communities as laborers, 
working on riverboats and railroad lines. 

3. Towards the end of the 19th century such towns as Albany, Bioffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Omaha became centers of Irish strength. 

4. San Francisco become a migrant center during the Gold Rush period and 
eventually the people settled in inland cities of Butte, Montana, 

Denver, Colorado and Virginia City, Nevada. 



Related Concepts 

The migration of peoples has produced change. (H^ 

No significant differences exist in the innate intelligence and capabilities 



of humrji beings frotn vaiying rueiul u.jd cLhiiiu buuI.grou.idi;, 
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Irish Create a Group Awareness 



What role did the Irish cpimiunity play in creating a group awareness? 

1. The City • • 

a. The concentration of population was situated along seacoast cities 
for economic reasons. For example, new York City and Boston had 
large Irish populations. 

People lived in sub-standard housing units (Hell's Kitchen). 

b. Individuals lived near friends or relatives from the same village. 

c. Newcomers were helped finding jobs in construction work or manual 
labor enployment. 

How did the Irish family create a group awareness? 

1. The family was a nuclear group with the father as the head of the 

household (patriarch) . 

2. The family was inculcated with the belief that it must maintain a 
united effort if it were to survive. 

3. The widowed women became a unifying symbol of family harmony in the 
commxmity. 

4. The young people were bound to their family, as long as they lived within 
the community. 

5. An inheritance system led to late marriage among unmarried men and women. 
How did religion create a group awareness? 

1. The church was a formative influence on the Irish character. It formed 
the life of the people and interlocked the divergent elements of the 
national character. 

2. The church was the one Irish institution that the people could regard as 
their own. 

3. The church in the United States was the church of the poor. 

4. The parish church served as a link betvreen the political word and the 
neighborhood. 

5. The Irish won control of the American Roman Catholic church because of 
political skill and residing in strategic locations,. 

6. The cardinal became a power of strength in religious life 

For example} Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal. Hayes and Cardinal Cushing 
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Hov^ did the Irish fraternal organizations create a group awareness? 

1. The parish church permeated the Irish social organization. 



2. The Holy Name Society, the social, athleti', political (Tammany Hall), 

county, fire engine companies, church and community organizations became 

» 

the social tliread of Irish solidarity and separatism. 



Did the Irish attitude toward education create a group awareness? 

1. The idea of a separate school system originated in Ireland in 1849. 

2. The Irish clergy in the United States was committed fo a church controlled 
system of education. 

3. Catholic students in parochial schools avoided exposure to the influence 
of Protestant values. 

4. The parochial school kept the special identity of the Irish since it 
established separate educational and social attitudes. 

5. The separate educational system developed outstanding colleges of higher 
learning - for example; Fordham University, Boston College and Notre 
Dame University. 

How did the saloon create a group awareness for the Irish? 

1. The saloon was a social center for the poorly paid Irish workers. 

2. The saloon became the information center for news about the parish, jobs, 
politics and Ireland. 




Did the ties to homeland create a group awareness for the Irish? 

1. Ireland' s continuing economic problems and recurring efforts to win 
independence from Great Britain. 

2. ' Nationalism gave a structure to the Irish working class that developed 









county, fire engine companies, church and community organizations became 

9 

the social tliread of Irish solidarity and separatism. 

■ 

Did the Irish attitude toward education create a group awai’eness? 

1. The idea of a separate school system originated in Ireland in 1849. 

2. The Irish clergy in the United States was committed fo a church controlled 
system of education. 

3. Catholic students in parochial schools avoided exposure to the influence 
of Protestant values. 

4. The parochial school kept the special identity of the Irish since it 
established separate educational and social attitudes. 

5. The separate educational system developed outstanding colleges of higher 
learning - for example; Fordham University, Boston College and Notre 
Dame University. 

How did the saloon create a group awareness for the Irish? 

1. The saloon was a social center for the poorly paid Irish workers. 

2. The saloon became the information center for news about the parish, 
politics and Ireland. 

Did the ties to homeland create a group awareness for the Irish? 

1. Ireland’ s continuing economic problems and recurring efforts to win 
independence from Great Britain. 

2. Nationalism gave a structiire to the Irish working class that developed 
into political radicalism among other ethnic groups. 

3. Attachment ot the Irish Rebellion against Great Britain (1916-1922), 
drew support from Irish-Anericans. 

4. Bernadotte Devlin’s difficulties in northern Ireland has aroused mixed 
feelings among Irish-Anericans. 

5. The annual St. Patrick’s Day Parade (March 17) is an important symbol of 
ethnic heritage. 

Related Concepts - Group Awareness 

Customs, traditions, values and beliefs ai’e passed from generation to 

generation. (ll) 



f t,# 

Man’s present material level is an outgro^rth of the accumtilated knowledge 
and ej^erience of the past. (A-S) 

The culture in which a man lives influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

Man lives in gro\:q.is. (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to insure group svirvival, 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. 

The Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination against the Irish 

How were the Irish economically discriminated against? 

1. The Irish entered the lower occupational ranks of the unskilled working 
class, thus starting with lower class status at a time when class dis- 
tinction was hecoming important, 

2. The Irish were considered hy some Americans as a necessary vrarking 
•class contingent. 

3. Between 185O-I9OO, the Irish were outstripped economically by some of 
' the other ethnic gro\:ips emigrating during the same time period. 

4J The immigrant responded readily to the bait of high wages by labor 
agencies and construction firms. 

5. The miners of the eastern Pennsylvania coal fields were discriminated 
by their employers. 



How were the Irish religiously discriminated against? • , 

1. The anti-Catholic attitude of the Protestant Reformation was transformed 
to the English colonies of North America. 

2. Mob violence er\:ipted in the 1830's against Irish Catholics in Charleston 
Massachusetts. This event became a symbol of Protestant 
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actiouG. (A-S) 

Mon lives in groups, (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to insure group survival, 
provide for order and stability, and adapt to the dynamics of change. 

The Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination against the Irish 

How were the Irish economically discriminated against? 

1, The Irish entered the lower occiqpational ranks of the unskilled working 
class, thus starting with lower class status at a time vrhen class dis- 
tinction was becoming important. 

2, The Irish were considered by some Americans as a necessary working 
•class contingent, 

3 , Between I85O-I9OO, the Irish were outstripped economically by some of 

I • * 

the other ethnic groups emigrating during the same time period, 

4J The immigrant responded readily to the bait of high wages by labor 

I 

agencies and construction firms, 

5 , The miners of the eastern Pennsylvania coal fields were discriminated 
by their employers. 

How were the Irish religiously discriminated against? ■ . 

1. The anti-Catholic attitude of the Protestaait Reformation was transformed 
to the English colonies of North America, 

2. Mob violence erupted in the l830's against Irish Catholics in Charleston 
Massachusetts, This event became a symbol of Protestant hatred against 

! 

Catholics in the United States, 

3 . Anti-Catholicism was the most prominent issue of pre-Civil VJ^ar nation- 
alism, 

4. James Blaine's remark "Rome, Romanism and Rebellion" irritated Irish 
Catholics during the l880's. 

5 . The KLu KLux KLan discriminated against Irish Catholics during the 1920' s 
and 1930 's in the southern part of the United States 

Hovr were the Irish socially discriminated against? 

1, The 1965 Immigration Act has restricted Irish immigrants from entering 



the United States, 
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2. The Irish have been stereotj'ped by possessing the follovring character- 
• ’ \ 

istics: ’’Paddy" type, drunkard, "Shanty Irish" lace curtain, ruffian 

"happy go lucky", dumb and a bully. 

How were the Irish politically discriminated against? 

1 

1. The Irish encountered much resistance and political discrimination from' 
the native population preceding the Merican Civil War. 

2. The westward movement resulted in the use of the nativistic movement 
called the "Knovr-Nothing". 

3. The nativists feared the high proportion of foreign-born Americans vrauld 
hold the balance of electoral povrer. 

4. Alfred E. Smith's defeat for the presidency in 1928 was attributed to 
the religious issue. 

Related Concepts 

Varying attitudes toward change produce conflict. (H) 

As population density increased, the possibility of conflict and the need 
for cooperation increase. (GM) 

All men have the right to a nationalism , to freedom of movement, and to 
reside within a country. (C.L.) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 

Irish Economic and Political Advancement 



How did the Irish achieve economic advancement? 
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1. The labor movement involved the immigrant in an organizational structure 
which helped him adapt to the conditions of the new country. 

2. The Irish tended to concentrate in more secure trades. For example, 
plumbing, bricklaying, teamsters and longshoremen unions. 
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Hovr were the Irish politically discriminated against? 

1. The Irish encountered much resistance and political, discrimination from 
the native population preceding the Merican Civil V7ar, 

2. The v;estward movement resulted in the use of the nativistic movement 

called the "Know-Nothing" . f' 

3. The nativists feared the high proportion of foreign-born Americans vrauld 
hold the balance of electoral power. 

4. Alfred E. Smith’s defeat for the presidency in 1928 was attributed to 
the religious issue. 

Related Concepts 

Varying attitudes tqvrard change produce conflict. (H) 

As population density increased, the possibility of conflict and the need 

for cooperation increase. (GM) 

All men have the right to a nationalism , to freedom of movement, and to 

reside within a country. (C.L.) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-s) 

Irish Economic and Political Advancement 

How did the Irish achieve economic advancement ? 

1. The labor movement involved the immigrant in an organizational structure 
v;^hich helped him adapt to the conditions of the new country. 

2. The Irish tended to concentrate in more secure trades. For example, 
plumbing, bricklaying, teamsters and longshoremen unions. 

3. The Irish acquired a deep respect for power, authority and status that a 
policeman’s unifomn represented. 

4. Second-generation immigrants moved into family businesses, banking, 
real estate and contracting fields. 

5. The Irish moved up the economic ladder in teaching, business, civil 
service jobs and nursing. 

How did the Irish achieve political advancement ? 

1. Irish involvement in politics began vdth the fall of Boas Tweed (New York 
City) political machine in the iByO’s. 
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2. Political oi'ganizations expanded as urban centers became more populated. 

3. The political machine operated on a basis of patronage and personal favors 
for the immigrant. 

4. The Irish had two advantages in American politics - 

a. loiowledge of the English langaage 

b. acquantance with the dominant Anglo-American cult^^re. 

5. The political machines developed out of block, neighborhood and family 
friendships . 

6. The Irish viewed municipal politics as a struggle for povrer among com- 
peting groups. 

7* Politics as a career required a minimvim amount of educational preparation, 
and was the fastest way to get ahead. 

8. Tammany Hall 

a. Tammany Hall was a pressure group for the Irish that helped them 
get municipal jobs, building contracts and social recognition. 

b. Tammany Hall played a significant role in New York City politics 
from 1880-1960. 

9. Irish Politics - 20th Century 

a. Some outstanding Irish-Amerlcan politicians have been A1 Smith and 
John F. Kennedy. 

b. John F. Kennedy's victory in i960, wiped away the bitterness of 
A1 Smith's presidential defeat in 1928. 

Did the Irish achieve assimilation ? 

1. There has been a decline in immigration, the disappearance of Irish 
nationalism and absence of Irish cultui'al influence from overseas on 

. the majority of Irish- Americans. 

2. The saloon is vanishing since it is unable to compete •sd.th the attrac- 
tion of television and other ethnic groups cooking. 

3. The Irish-Aincrican Catholic universities have become lav institutions. 



b. acquantance with the dominant Anglo-American culture. 

!5. The political machines developed out of block, neighborhood and family 
friendships . 

6. The Irish viewed municipal politics as a struggle for power among com- 
peting groups. 

7. Politics as a career required a minimum amount of educational preparation, 
and was the fastest way to get ahead. 

8. Tammany Hall 

a. Tammany Hall vras a pressure group for the Irish that helped them 
get municipal jobs, building contracts and social recognition. 

b, Tammany Hall played a significant role in New York City politics 
from 1880-1960, 

9. Irish Politics - 20th Century 

a. Some outstanding Irish-American politicians have been A1 Smith and 
John F. Kennedy. 

b, John F. Kennedy's victory in 196O, wiped away the bitterness of 
A1 Smith's presidential defeat in 1928. 

Did the Irish achieve assimilation ? 

1. There has been a decline in immigration, the disappearance of Irish 
nationalism and absence of Irish cultural influence from overseas on 

. the majority of Irish-Americans , 

2. The saloon is vanishing since it is unable to compete with the attrac- 
tion of television and other ethnic grotqos cooking. 

3. The Irish-American Catholic universities have become lay institutions. 

, Related Concepts - Economic and Political Advancement 
Democracy is a form of government in which ultimate power resides in the 
people, (P-S) 

Democratic governments provide protection for the ri^ts of individuals and 
minority groups , ( P . S . ) 

Man's present material and cultural level is an outgrowth of the accumulated 
knowledge or experience of the past. 
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Irish Contribute to American Life 




How have the Irish contributed to American life? 

1. The Irish -Americans have played a significant role in America's con- 
flicts. Some of its outstanding heroes have been; "Rosy O'Donnell," 

"Wild Bill" Donovan, Colin Kelly, Stepen Decatur, Philip Sheridan and 
George Meade. 

2. The Irish-Americans have been involved in the entertainment field. Some 

outstanding personalities include: George M. Cohan, Maureen O'Hara, 

Donald O'Connor, Spencer Tracy, Barry Fitzgerald, Helen Hayes, Bing 

Crosby, Thomas Mitchell, Pat O'Brien, Morton Downey, John McCormack, 

Grace Kelly ,"trackie Gleason, Ed Sullivan and Arthur Godfrey. 

% 

3. America's literature has been enriched by James T. Farrell, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, John O'Hara, Eugene O'Neill, Frank Gilroy, Edward O'Connor, 
Finley Peter Dunne and Mary McCarthy. 

4. The political area has been enriched by such distinguished public servants 

as: John F. Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, Edward Kennedy, A1 Smith, Eugene 

McCarthy, Richard Hughes, Brian McMahon, Laurence O'Brien, Frank Murphy, 
William Brennan, James A. Farley and Pat Bro^m. 

5. The church has made significant contributions to American life. Such men 
as Cardinal Gibbon, Cardinal Cushing and Cardinal Cooke have played 
significant roles in American religious heritage. 

6. The arrival of the large Irish labor force a century ago energized the 
development of our eastern cities. 

7. The Irish build the great systems of canals and railroads. Labor leaders 
such as Peter McGuire, George Meany and Michael Qaill have enhanced the 
labor movemeni.. 

8. The business field has seen contributions from Alexander T. Stewart, 

Williojn R. Grace, Humphrey O' Sullivan,, Michael Cudahy, John R. Gregg and 



fllctR, Somo of Ita outotwuling horoen Imvo bcetij "Hoay O'Donnell," 

"Wild Bill" Donovon, Colin Kelly, Stepen Decatur, Philip Shorldim and 
Oeoroe Meade. 

2. The Irlch-Zuri.erlennD have been involved in the f.ntertainment field. Some 
outotondinB peraomdlties includes Gcorec M. Cohun, Maureen O'Hara, 

Donald O'Connor, Spencer Tracy, Bai’ry Fitzgerald, Helen Hnyeo, Mng 
Crooby, Thcraas Mitchell, Pat O'Brien, Morton Downey, John McCormack, 

Grace Kelly, Jaekie Gleason, Ed Sullivan and Arthur Godfrey. 

3. America's literature has been enriched by James T. Farrell, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, John O'Hara, Eugene O'Heill, Frank Gilroy, Edward O'Connor, 
Finley Peter Dunne and Mary McCarthy. 

4. The political area has been enriched, by such distinguished public servants 

as: John F. Kennedy, RobeH Kennedy, Edward Koinedj,', A1 Smith, Eugene 

McCarthy, Richard Hughes, Brian McMalJon, Laurence O'Brien, Frank Murphy, 
Willi om Brennan, James A. Farley and Pat Broxm. 

5. The church has mode significant contributions to American life. Such men 
as Cardinal Gibbon, Cardinal Cushing and Cardinal Cooke have played 
significant roles in American religious heritage. 

6. The arrival of the large Irish labor force a century ago energized the 
development of our eastern cities. 

7« The Irish build the great systems of canals and railroads. Labor leaders 
such as Peter McGxiire, George Meany and Michael Quill have enhanced the 
labor movemen-J . 

8. The business field has seen contributions fretn Alexander T. Stewart, 

William R. Grace, Humphrey O'Sullivan, Michael Cudoliy, John R. Gregg and 
Emmett J. McCormick. 

9* Louis H. Sullivan has played on important role in the advancement of 
American architecture. 

10. The field of sports has seen eontributions from Christy Matthevraon, Connie 
Maek, John KeGrath, Joe Cronin, Miekey Cochrane, Jolin O'Sullivan, Gone 
Tunney, lOmto Roobie, Frank Looliy and Ed Macauley. 

11. Dr. Tom Dooley ployed a dynomlo role in the field of medicine luid 
rights. 
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Rolatod Concerto - Contrlbutiono 

lUo1<0]?iLc&l cdx^umoitQncQSy not bGrcditoiry^ dotomino n pooplo*o culturcQ. 
ochlovcmcnt. 

Cultural contributions ore not the monopoly of any ethnic group* 
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Loamlnfi; Actlvlbloo 



Additionol looming activities can bo obtained by tho teacher on the Irish- 
Americon. 

I. Frances Cavanalx - We Come to America. Philadelphia-Lipplncott, 1954. 
a. Philadelphia Greenhorn pp. 139-143, 

II. Oscar Handlln (Ed. ) Immigration as a Factor in American History. 
En^ovood Cliffs, Prentice Hall, 1959. 

a. Reading - Irish pp. 20-24. 

b, Reading - Irish pp, 100-107. 

III. Arthur Mann - Immigrants in American Life. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin 
Corp., 1968. 

a. A Daughter frcm Ireland pp. 51 

b. Word Politics pp. 95 

c; An American Catholic Answer pp. 334 
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Questions for Inquli’y and Discovery 



Palsy-Oi*y-Ory-Aye . 









toun huw-cirod oml fhir - ty ouo, 



t C7 

3 ^^ 



•zk: 
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bo-nua, A -work - ia* oh tbo rail - road 

9 

(Chonts) 

Patsy Ory-ory-ayc, 

Patsy Or y-o ry-ayo , 

Palsy Oiy-ory-ayo, ! 

A-workin* on tbo railroad* 



2 . Eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
Looking around for something to do, • 
Looking around for something to do, * 

A-workin* on the railroad* 

(Continue as above) 

3. Eighteen hundred and thlrly-threo, 
Section boss a-drivlng me, 

4. Eighteen hundred and thirty-four. 
Hands and foot were getting sore, 

5. Eighteen hundred and thlrfy-flve, 

Felt H!;c I v/as more doad than alive* ^ 

6* Eighteen hundred and thtrtj'-six, 

Wcked a couple of djmomlte sticks* 
Kicked a couple of dynamite stioks, 

And quickly left the railroad* 

7* Eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
Found myself on the way to Heaven, 
Found myself on the way to Heaven, 
A-\vorkin* on the railroad, 

• I 

8. Eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
A-pioking tho lock in the pearly gale* 

0 . Kfghteon hundved und thlvty-nlno, 

I fouud the angels drinking wine, 

Wioy ff«ve me va harp and crown divine. 
Overlooking the P llroad. 

10« Eighteen hundred and tliirty-ten, 

Feumd mysoU on tlio uai-th again. 

3ll. Eighteen hundred and thirty-cloven, 
ItaJlroad eonl me again to Hoavon. 

3t wasn't no dlfieront than tldrty-sovcn. 
Or workin' on tho railroad. 
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What Is the song about? 

Why is Patsy doing this type 
of vork? 

Why is the song mentioning 
the year at the beginning 
of each verse? 

IThy is Patsy finding his 
work difficult? 

Would, you have worked on the 
railroad? i-Jhy? 



Recommended for slow-leorners. 
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GovesNOQ At f>um;.0F V03y, sirAsreo 4 i>a 

tl?tt ocy IN TUS rAvailP OJD lUTON STfSSEr MiiSlier* 

CnpT^ IC ^ y^24» by Mn/ono(iuft Nwrer^*'pff SrMct 



In 1892 he went to work in the Fulton Fish Market ns a clerk at twelve 
«o||ars a week and all the fish he could cat. lie worked a twelve-hour shift 
noin 4:00 A.M, to 4:00 p.M. and on Friday from j:oo a.m/* 
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Departure of Irlih Immigronfi 

. . . when the government, in an attempt to got rid of cxec$t population, offered to pay 
the Donnollyj' pajsago to Amotica. they accepted. Tiro coU was $15... . 
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\Jha.t if? the meaning of 

t 

this cartoon? 

How did an itmiii grant 
youngster move up 
the economic ladder? 
VJhy did A1 Smith work a 
twelve -hour day? 

Would you have worked 
in the fish market? 

William Shannon 
The American Irish 
1964 




What does the picture 
tell you? 

Why are the people waiting? 
Why are the people so 
unhappy? 

John F. Kemiedy 
A Nation of Iimnigrants 

p. 11 ADL-1959 
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Key; Teacher - T 
Student - S 
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Films 

Irish Children Rural Life in VJe stern Ireland - 11 rain. ADL 
John F. Kennecty - Chelsea House 

John F. Kennedy - A History of CXir Times - 50 min. Fleetwood Films, Inc. 
Filmstrips 

Minorities Have Made America - The Irish - Warren Schloat Prod. 
Records 

Interview with James A. Farley - Folkways and Scholastic Records 

Irish Popiilar Dances - Folkways and Scholastic Records 

Irisn Folk Songs - Folkways and Scholastic Records 

John F. Kennedy - As We Remembered Him ~ Colvunhia Legacy Collection 

The Irish Uprising— 1916-1922 - Columbia Records 

The Kennedy Wit - RCA Records 
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THEIffi IV - ITALIAN-AMERICANS 

The Nature of Italian Immigration 
Why did Italians emigrate to the United States? 

1. Political or religious persecution played less of a role than abject * 
poverty in making Italians come to the U. S. 

2. Most of the land in Southern Italy was o'vmed by aristocrats which left 
little opportunity for individual advancement, 

3. Italian peasants, especially those in the South, were saddled with un- 
productive land, high rents, absentee landlords and high taxes. 

VJhat were the patterns of Italian immigration? 

1. The first Italian immigrants were artisans from Northern Italy. 

2. The period of greatest migration was between 188O-1920, 

I a. More than 3^ million Italians migrated to the U.S, 

b. Most of the immigrants were from Southern Italy (including Sicily). 

c. One of the single most sustained movement of population from a 

I single country. 

I 

d. One of the smallest proportions of migrating women and children, 

e. One of the highest proportion of returning immigrants, 

3. Many Italian immigrants wanted to earn enou^ money in America to return 
to buy a house or farm in Italy, 

4. Southern Italians brought a folk peasant cultvirej they came mostly from 
small village backgrounds as peasant farmers, peasant workers or simple 
artisans. 




Concepts ; 

The migration of peoples has produced change, (H) 



V/hy did Itollano cml£jrato to tho Unitod Ctatoo? 

1. Political or rolicioun poroccution pluyod loco oi* a role than abject 
poverty in raakine Italianr. como to tho U. S. 

2. Koat of tlio Iwid in Southern Italy wan ovmod by oriotocrato which left 
little opportunity for individual advancement. 

3. Italian poasanto, eapecially those in tho South, were saddled with un- 
productive land, high rents, absentee landlords and high taxes. 

Vniat were the patterns of Italian immigration? 

1. The first Italian immigrants wore artisans from Northern Italy. 

2. The period of greatest migration was between 1880-1920, 

' a. More than million Italians migrated to the U.S. 

b. Most of the immigrants were from Southern Italy (including Sicily). 

, •• 

c. One of the sing3,e most sustained movement of population from a 

I single country. 

d. One of the smallest proportions of migrating women and children. 

e. One of the highest proportion of returning immigrants. 

3. Many Italian immigrants wanted to earn enough money in America to return 
to buy a house or farm in Italy. 

H. Southern Italians brought a folk peasant culture; they came mostly from 
small village backgrounds as peasant farmers, peasant workers or simple 
artisans. 

Concepts ; 

The migration of peoples has pi^duced change. (H) 

No significant differences exist in the innate intelligence and capabilities 
of human beings from varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. (A-S) 

Italians Create A Group Awareness 

What role did the Italian commimity play in creating a group awareness? 

I . 

2 . 

3. 



Southern Italians congregated with others from the same community. 

The ethnic enclave permitted the new immigrants to fulfill their needs. 
A "Lit Lie Italy" was established in aJmosi; every city with a population 



TliO Kaliun ijr:ni{*ran1;o aoutjht a place where they coxild hoar I'wnlliar 

# 

accents and where there were I’mnlliar Italians. 

5. The Itclioi^ •.•.cichborhood illustrated a marked stability from tliu time 
of immlcratlon through the 1960 's. 

6, Many Italian communities were established in semi-rural areas in which 
they could best use their agricultural skills. 

How did the Italian family create a group avrareness? 

1. Central to the Italian family was the principle of prlmo-genlture. 

a. the line of authority throu^ the oldest male 

b. Sons wore taught skills that were needed as heads of family. 

c. The oldest son was e:qpected to carry on father's occupation. 

2. Girls were taught their roles as future wives and mothers; their life 
was carefully chaperoned. 

3. The family was extended in nature. 

a. There was always a place for the aunt, uncle and grandparents. 

b. Strong famllj'- ties exist in an extended family, 

4. Success meant maintaining, "Onore di faraialla," cohesive pride and honor; 
Hot to labor for ones family v;as to risk a "brutta figura" or loss of 
dignity. 
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Did religion create a group awareness? 

1 . In Italy the church was the center of religious and social life. 

2 . Fiestas would center around the church. 

3. In Italy, the parish priest come from the village and therefore knew 
their needs and problems; In the United States the parish priest didn't 
even speak the Italian language. 

4. Church attendance was frequently left to women and the young and old. 
Men would attend church or special occasions or on solemn days. 

Did fraternal organizations create a group awareness? 

1. The Italian community believed that it should take care of its own. 

2 . Many organizations were formed to keep alive the culture of Italy, 
e.g. Orders of the Sons of Italy established by Dr. Vincent Sellaro. 

3. Many athletic clubs, singing societies, and educational societies were 
formed, e.g. Dante Clubs. 
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Did the Italian attitude toward education create a group awareness? 

1. The Southern Italian immigrants came from villages in which schools 
were only for the aristocrats and the peasant child was unwelcome. 

2 . Education was for a cultural style of life to which the peasant 
couldn't aspire to. 

3. A peasant culture believes that children should contribute to the 
family budget as soon as possible. 

4. Many Italian fa^dlies prefer parochial ed\ication to public education. 

Did the Italian press create a group awareness? 

1. The press published items of community interest, guided the immigrant 
to meet their unfainiliar situation, satisfied the immigrants' desire 
for news from the homeland. 

2. Created a feeling of pride among Italians, made Italians feel equal 
to other nationalities. 

3. Enabled the reader to retain old world backgrounds and values in its 
literary selections. 




Concepts : 

Customs, traditions, values and belief s are passed from generation’ to 
generation, (h) 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

Man’ s present material level is an outgro^rth of the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S) 

The culture in which a man lives influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to insure group survival, 
provide for order and stability and adapt to the dynamics of change. (A-S) 

The Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination Against Italians 



— 

2. Education was for a cultvu’ol style of life to v;hich the peasant 
couldn't aspire to. 

f 

3. A peasant culture believes that children should contribute to the 
family budget as soon as possible, 

4. Many Italian families prefer parochial education to public education. 
Did the Italian press create a group avrareness? 

1. The press published items of community interest, guided the immigrant 
to meet their unfamiliar situation, satisfied the immigrants' desire 
for news from the homeland. 

2. Created a feeling of pride among Italians, made Italians feel equal 
to other nationalities. 

3. Enabled the reader to retain old world backgrounds and values in its 
literary selections. 

Concepts ; 

Customs, traditions, values and beliefs are passed from generation' to 
generation. (H) 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

Man's present material level is an outgrov/th of the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the past. (A-S) 

The culture in which a man lives influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

Man develops social processes and institutions to insixre group survival, 
provide for order and stability and adapt to the dynamics of change. (A-S) 







I The Patterns of Prejudice and Discrimination Against Italians 

i 




were Italians economically discri'minated against? 

Low paid unskilled Italians were shut out of the A.F.L. because of a 
literacy test extablished in 1897* 

Italians were unaware of American labor practices - 

a. Italians were offered lower salaries than native workers. 

b. Italians were used as strike breaJcers in the marble and stonecut- 
ting industries. 

c. Italians were luiinformed of a strike until they arrived at plant. 
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d. Some employers required one-himdred percent Anuerican workers. 

3. Itcilians were associated vdth the radical fringe oif the labor movement 
which also brought disfavor. 

4. Immigration restriction laws were an attempt to cmt off the flow of 
foreign labor into the American market. 

5. During World War II Italians met with discrimination in war work. 

6. Language hindered skilled workers from obtaining Jobs for which they 
were trained. 



How were Italians religiously discrimirri:ed against? 

1. Italian immigrants suffered discrimination because their religion is a 
minority one in this country. 

2. Protestant organizations feared that the Roman Catholic -Italians would 
try to destroy their church, e.g. ^erican Protestant Assn. 

3. Many Americans believed that the Italians would show greater loyalty to 
their churcli than to their adopted country. 

4. The church urged parochial rather than public education, which led to 
anti-Italian discrimination. 




How were Italians socially discriminated against? 

1. Italians faced greater barriers when they sought admission to medical 
and dental schools. 

2. The Italians became the victims of many stereotypes - 

a. depiction of Italians as criminals 

b. Illiterates having a low standard of living 

c. a knife ^dLelding group 

d. sympathizers with socialists and anarchists. 

3. Their remittances to Italy was used as an illustration of their lack 
of loyalty to the U. S. 

^ 



foreign labor into the American market. 

5. During World War II Italians met with discriminati.on in war work, 

6, Language hindered skilled workers from obtaining Jobs for which they 
were trained. 

Ito; were Italians religiously discriminfced against? 

1. Italian immigrants suffered discrimination because their religion is a 
minority one in this country. 

2. Protestant organizations feared that the Roman Cat/holic -Italians would 
try to destroy their church, e.g. American Protestant Assn. 

3. Many Americans believed that the Italians would show greater loyalty to 
their church than to their adopted country. 

4. The church urged parochial rather than public education, which led to 
anti-Italian discrimination. 

How were Italians socially discriminated against? 

1. Italians faced greater barriers when they sought admission to medical 
and dental schools. 

2. The Italians became the victims of many stereotypes - 

a. depiction of Italians as criminals 

b. illiterates having a low standard of living 

c. a knife ^Tieldlng group 

d. sympathizers with socialists and anarchists. 

3. Their remittances to Italy was used as an illustration of their lack 
of loyalty to the U. S. 

How were Italics politically discriminated against? 

1. The fear during the 1920's that communism is a product of foreign 
infiltration. 

2. Many feared that Italians were attempting to introduce fascism to America. 
Concepts ; 

Varying attitudes tov;ard change produce conflict. (H) 

Ao population density increases, the possibility of conflict and the need 
for cooperation increase, (g) 

All men have the right to nationalism, to freedom of movement, and to 
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(C.L. ) 
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residence vrithin a coimti’y. (C.L. ) — 

The environment in which a person lives greatly affects his opportimities 
for personal grovrth and development. (A-S) 

Racism produces prejudice and discrimination. (A-S) 



Italians Achieve Economic and Political Advancement 



How did Italians achieve economic advancement? 

1. Italian immigrants were aided in securing jobs by the "padrone" a leader 
fron the same village' the padronis served a necessary function when 
etr^ployers and workers didn’t spealc the same language. 

2. Necessity caused many Italian immigrants to take jobs as common laborers 
on railroads, shipyards, construction work, ditch diggers, hod carriers 
and mortar mixers. 

3. The ethnic enclave made it possible for many Italians to provide serv- 
ices and open stores vrhich would be used by Italians in the ghetto, 
e.g. grocery, baker. 

4. Many merchants who today serve a whole city began as local tradesman 
for the Italian community. 

5. Italians gravitated to business that required little capital and freed 
the individual from the vagaries of employers, e.g. fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, pushcarts. 

6. Italians came to America at a time in American history in which oppor- 
tunities vrere closing rather than opening up (188O-19OO). 

Did the Italians achieve political advancement? 

1. Many Italians turned to politics as the means to solve the community's 
need for help. 

2. There never developed an Italian vote in the sense of a solid bloc of 






Italians Achieve Economic and Political Advancement 
How did Italians achieve economic advancement? 

1. Italian immigrants were aided in secxiring jobs by the "padrone" a leader 
frera the same village* the padronis served a necessary function when 
employers and workers didn't speak the same language. 

2. Necessity caused many Italian immigrants to take jobs as common laborers 
on railroads, shipyards, construction work, ditch diggers, hod carriers 
and mortar mixers. 

3. The ethnic enclave made it possible for many Italians to provide serv- 
ices and open stores which would be used by Italians in the ghetto, 
e.g. grocery, baker. 

4. Many merchants who today serve a whole city began as local tradesman 

i 

for the Italian community. 

5. Italians gi’avitated to business that required little capital and freed 
the individual from the vagaries of employers, e.g. fruits, vegetables, 
flox-rers, pushcarts. 

6. Italians came to America at a time in American history in which oppor- 
tunities were closing rather than opening up (1880-1900). 

Did the Italians achieve political advancement? 

1. Many Italians turned to politics as the means to solve the community's 
need for help. 

2. There never developed an Italian vote in the sense of a solid bloc of 
votes which could always be counted on by one political party. 

3. The Italians were "wooed" by both major parties. 

a. The Republican party tried to counter the Irish vote upon which 

the democrats could usually count. i 

i 

I 

b. Tammany distrubuted food baskets and placed men in city jobs. 

4. The Italians were late in arriving at the forefront of politics because 
they had few men of wealth and education. 

j 

5 . The political machines were controlled by previously arrived etlinic groups. ' 

6. The Italians advanced in politics as they emerged into middle class 
status . 
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Conceiots; 



Democratic Governments provide protection for the ri^l^ts of individuals 
and minority groups, (P.S.) 

Man’s present material and cultural level is an outgroifbh of the accumulated 
Imowledge of experience of the past. (H) 

Italians contribute to American life? 

How have Italians contributed to American life? 

1. Discoverers and leaders of expeditions in the new vjorld, e.g. Father 
Eusebio Chino and Father Marco da Nizza. 

2. Priests who established misdons in isolated areas which later became 
large cities, 

3. Italians served in all of Americas wars, 

4. Italians contributed to the development of the American economy. 

5. • Italians demonstrated that the future of agriculture in America was 

not only in the sprawling one-crop farms of the vrest and midvrest, but 
in the small fruit and truck gardening of East and South as well, 

I Italians contributed to art, music, literature, science and government. 

\ 

a. Government, e.g. Fiorello LaGuardia, Anthony J. Celebrezze, 

John Volpe, Paul Fino, Victor Anfuso. 

b. Entertainment, e.g. Mario Lanza, Anne Bancroft, Jimmy Durante, 

Perry Como, Henry Mancini, Lou Costello, Tony Bennett. 

c. Art, e.g. Brumidi, Amateis, Franzoni. 

d. Literature, e.g. Pascal D’Angelo, Pietro DiDonato. 

e. Science, e.g. Giuseppe Faccidi, Peter Bellasch, Enrico Fermi, 

B. Rossi. 

Concepts ; 

Historical circumstances, not hereditary, determine a people’s cultural 
achievements. 

. Cultural contributions are not the monopoly of any ethnic group. 
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IioarninK Activities 



Additional learning activities can be obtained by the teacher on Italian- 
y\mericans . 

I. Arthur Maim (ed.)? Inanigrants in American Life: Selected Readings, 

Boston, Mass.: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1968, 

a) Pick and Shovel - Constantine M. Panuzio pp. 71-7^1- 

b) Community Life - Edward Cor si pps. 85-87 

c) Issue Polities - Fiorello H. LaGuardia pp. IO3-IO5 

II. Oscar Handin (ed. ), Immigration as a factor in American History, 

New York: Prentice Hall, 1959* 

a) The Source of Italian Labor pp. 29-31 

b) The Italian Church in New York pp. 79-82 

c) Immigrant Organization for Self-help. • pp. 84-88 

d) Grace As an Aspect of Culture pp. 133-135 

e) The Passionate Italian pp, 135-138 

III. Cecyle S. Neidle, The New Americans, New York; Twayne Publishers, 1967. 

a) The Heart is the Teacher - Leonard Covello pp. 245-248 

b) Pascal d’ Angelo, Son of Italy - Pascal d' Angelo pp. 272-275 

c) Immigrants Retvirn - Angelo Pelligrini pp. 287-292 

IV. Lillian Faderroah and Barbara Bradshaw, Speaking for Ourselves; 

American Ethnic VIriting, Scott Foresman, 1969* 

a) Christ in Concrete, Pietro di Donato pp. 523-533 

b) Birthplace Revisited, Gregory Corso pp. 58O-581 

c) Uccello, Gregory Corso pp. 593-594 

d) Elegy, John Ciardl pp. 597-599 

V. Frances Cavanaugh (ed. ), We Came to America, Philadelphia: Macrae 

Smith Co., 1954. 

a) Back to Ellis Island, Edward Cor si pp. 144-154 
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Questions for In q uiry and Discovery 

1. VJhat information can we obtain from this chart? 

2. VHiat type of characteristics would you expect of a peasant culture? 

3. How does the chart confirm or disprove yovir original!, hypotheses? 

4 . To what extent does the first generation Italian family compare with 
the Southern Italian family? 

5. VThat factors might explain the change in attitudes between the Southern 
Italian peasant and the third generation? 

6. Are the generation Italians - Italians or Americans? 
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TABLE 1 

Dii'FHiM'Ncn.'! nuTwnnN tiiu southern Italian peasant family in Italy 

AND THE ITR.ST- AND SECOND-GENERATION ITALIAN FAMILY IN AMERICA 



Spttihvrn Italian Peasant 



A. General charactcris- 
ticx 

1. Patriarchal 

2. Folk-peasant 

3. Well integrated 

d. Stationary 

5. Active commu- 

nity life 

6. Hinphasis on the 

sacred 

7. Home and land 

osvncti by fain- 

ily 

8. Strong family and 

community 

culture 

9. Sharing of com- 

mon goals 

10. Children live for 

parents 

11. Children are cco* 

nomic asset 



12. Many family cel* 
ebrntions of 



Pirst’Gcncrathn South- 
ern Italian Vatnily in 
America 



Fictitiously patriarchal 
Quasi-urhan 

nisorgani/.cd and in con- 
11 hu 
Mobile 

Inactive in the American 
community but some- 
what active in Italian 
neighborhood 
Fmphasis on the sacrej 
is weakened 

Tn small city home may 
be owned, but in large 
city borne usually a Oat 
or an apartment 
Family culture in conflict 



No sharing of common 
goals 

Children live for them- 
selves 

Children economic asset 
for few working years 
only; may be economic 
liability 

Few family celebrations 
of feasts & holidays 



Second-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in ^inierica 



Tends to be democratic 
Urban and moilern 
Variable, depending on the 
particular family situation 
High degree of mobility 
Inactive in Italian neighbor- * 
hood, but increasingly ac- 
tive in American comnui- 
nily , ‘ 

nmphasis on the secular 

Ownership of home is an 
ideal, but many arc satis- 
fied with flat 

Weakened family culture re- 
flecting vague American 
situation 

No sharing of common goals 
Parents live for children 
Children economic liability 



Christmas only family nITnir, 
with Thanksgiving varb 



L M!.,PUH.lUtXU.J LaU'rtU UUl.Pill 1J.U..I tiUij UliJ.l'Li 

2. V/liat type of charactcrlctlcs would you expect of a peasant culUu'c? 

3 . How does the chart confirm or disprove your orlclnn3. liypothescoV 

4 . To what ex+.ent does the first generation Italian fomi.ly compare with 
the Southern Itelicn family? 

5 . V/hat factors might explain the change in attitudes between the Southern 
Italian peasant and the third generation? 

6. Are the 3rd generation Italians - Italians or Americans? 



TABUi 1 



Diri'Hui'Ncns nin wr.nN tiiu souninaN iTALtAN peasant fanjiuy in italy 

and Tim ITUST- AND SUCOND-CiHNERATION ITALIAN FAMILY IN AMERICA 



Souifnrn Italian Pvaxunt nrst^Gcncration Scnalh .Sccontl-Gcncralion Southern 

era Italian I'amily in Italhui PamUy in Atncriai 
A merica 



A. General characterise 
tics 

1. Patriarchal 

2. Folk-peasant 

3. Well intej^rated 

4. Stationary 

5. Active commu- 

nity life 



6. Fmphasis on the 

sacred 

7. Home and land 

owned by fam- 
ily 

8. Strong family and 

community 

culture 

9. Sharing of com- 

mon goals 

10. Children live for 

parents 

11. Children arc eco- 

nomic asset 



12. Many family cel- 

ebrations of 
special feasts, 
liolidays, etc, 

13. Culture is trans- 

mitted only by 
family 



14. Strong in-group 

.solidarity 

15. Many functions; 

economic, rec- 
reational, reli- 
gious, social, 
nlVcctional ^ 
protective 



Fictitiously patriarchal 

Quasi-urhan 

Disorganized and in con- 
diet 

Mobile 

Imictivc in the American 
community but some- 
what active in Italian 
neighborhood 

Finphasis on the sacred 
is weakened 

In small city home may 
be owned, but in large 
city home usually a flat 
or an apartment 

Family culture in conflict 

No sharing of common 
goals 

Children live for them- 
selves 

Children economic asset 
for few working years 
only; may be economic 
liability 

Few family celebrations 
of feasts Sc holidays 

Italian culture trans- 
mitted only by family, 
but American culture 
transmitted by Ameri- 
can institutions other 
than family 

Weakened in-group soli- 
darity 

Functions include semi- 
rcercationa!, social, 
and atfcctional 



Tends to be democratic 
Urban and modern 
Variable, depending on the 
paiticuhr family situation 
High degree of mobility 
Inactive in Italian neighbor- 
hood, but increasingly ac- 
tive in American comnui- 
nity 

Fniphasis on the secular 

Ownership of home is an 
ideal, but many arc salts- 
fled with flat 

Weakened family culture re- 
flecting vague American 
situation 

No sharing of common goals 
Parents live for children 
Children economic liability 



Christmas only family affair, 
with Thanksgiving vari- 
able 

American culture transmit- 
ted by family & by other 
American institutions 



Lillie in-group solidarity 

Funclions reduced to affcc- 
tional. In the main 



Paul J, CainpiGi, "The Italian FainlXv in the United States" 
in American Minorities . Milton L. Barron (ed.), pp. 3lO-3l4. 
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The teacher, way want to aaolgn for outside readingj "Panic" by Donn Byi’nc 
in collection of short stories The Outnmnbercd , Dell Publications. 

Synopsis ; Guineppe Pagino has been in /\merica for throe wonths. Guiseppe 
vms put in charge of a little grocery at Eleventh Street and Third Avenue. 
They put his name in gold letters on the window, filled the till with 
tw’cnty dollars' vrorth of change, and told him that the collector would call 
regiilarly every Wednesday and Saturday evening. On Saturday evening the 
collector would hand him back $ 12 . He finds this to be a v/onderful comitry 
until a character named Squint Lacy asks Guiseppe for *'$10 bonus" a week 
for protection. 

Questions for Inquiry and Discovery ; 

1 . V/hat stereotypes of Italians can you find in this story? 

2 . What are the stereotypes of Italians from different parts of Italy? 

3. What parts of Italy do the criminal element come from in this story? 

a. How might this e:q)lain the conflict betifeen southern and northern 

Italians? 

4. VJhat was Guiseppe’ s first impression of America? 

"America is a great country, greater than Italy, greater than Europe, 
greatest in the world. I am making money-I your son Guiseppe-much 
money, Just like Carnegie, Just like Rothschild?" 

5. What inferences can you make about minorities impression of America? 

6. Did Guiseppe stereotype the people he saw? 

"The ever-current stream of race and nationality and calling him as if 
in hypnosis. Sleek swarthy men of his om race passed by, with ear- 
rings of gold and kerchiefs of red and saffron; huge lumbering Negroes, 
whose appearance recalled to his mind the genii of the Thousand and 
One Nights ; and slim agile Greeks with incredibly handsome faces and 
incredibly small feet. Occasionally a Turk slid by with the glamour 
of the East in his bronzed face and silk moustache, and now and then a 
China man might shu fie along id.th his black soft hat and his black- 
quiltcd coat and his black felt slippers." 

a. I'/hat factors contribute to Guiseppes stereotypes. 

b. How is Guiseppe prejudging the peopla he sees. 

c. Is he prejudiced? 




7 . Wlien Squint Lacy asks Guiseppe for the $10 bonus, how does it change 
his attitude toward other minorities? 

**A11 the motley population of Tliird Avenue went by: Irishman, ItaJ.ian, 

Negro, Chinaman, and Slavt He felt no more interest in these things; 
he felt only fear. He imagined the city as a gigantic mortar in which 

t 

crystals like himself ^rere ground to powder. Already he could feel 
himself disintegrating under the thump of the pestle." 

a. What factors contribute to Guiseppe stereotypes? 

b. How do they compare with earlier stereotypes, 
b. Has his prejudgement turned to prejudice? 

What inferences can make from this story as to why people form stereo- 
types and prejudices? 

VHiat additional data can we gather to verify or disprove our conclusions? 
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Questions for Inquiry and Discovery 

1. \\fhat problems of adjustment did Giuseppe encounter in the U, S,? 

2. \-/hy is the alderman willing to help Giuseppe? 

3. Did the political machine aid the immigrants adjustment? 

4. Why does the author feel that the r,elationship was one of feudal 
lords and vassal? 



5. 



Should Giuseppe have sold his vote? 

1 ^ <JC-4Si 

or f^uitstancif v^lo^linus him a city-hall job, or a place with a 
public-service corporation, who protects him if he violates a law 



or ordinance in running his business, who goes his bail if he is 
arrested, and "fixes things” with the police judge or the states 
attorney when he comes to trial. Even before Giuseppe is natural- 
ized, it is Tim who remembers him at Christmas with a big tur- 
key, pays his rent at a pinch, or wins his undying gratitude by 
saving his baby from a pauper burial or sending carriages and 
flowers to the funeral. 

All this kindness and timely aid is prompted by selfish motives. 
Amply is Tim repaid by Giuseppe's vote on election day. But at 
first Giuseppe misses the secret of the politician’s interest in him, 
and votes Tim-wise as one shows a favor to a friend. Little does 
he dream of die dollar-harvest from the public-service companies 
and the vice interests Tim reaps with the “power” he has built up 
out of tlie votes of the foreigners. If, however, Giuseppe starts to 
be independent in the election booth, he is startled by the Jelcyll- 
Hyde transformation of his erstwhile friend and patron. He is 
menaced with loss of job, withdrawal of permit or license. Sud- 
denly the current is tinned on in the city ordinances affecting him, 
and lie is horrified to find himself in a mysterious network of live 
wires. With tlie connivance of a corrupt police force, Tim can 
even ruin him on a trumped-up charge. 

The law of Pennsylvania allows any voter who demands it to 
receive “assistance” in the marking of his ballot. So in Pittsburgh, 
Tim expects Giuseppe to demand “assistance” and to take Tim 
with him into the booth to mark his ballot for him. Sometimes tlie 
election judges let Tim tlirust himself into the bootli despite the 
foreigner’s protests, and watch how he marks his ballot. In one 
precinct 92 per cent of tlie voters received "assistance.” Two 
Italians who refused it lost their jobs fortliwitli. 'The high-spirited 
northern Italians resent sucli intrusion,_and some of tlicni tlueaten 
to cut to pieces tlic interloper. But always the system is too strong 
for them. 

Thus the way of Tim is to allure or to intimidate, or even com- 
bine the two. The immigrant erecting a little store is visited by a 
building inspector and warned tliat his interior arrangements arc 
all wrong. His friends urge Uie distracted man to “see 'fim.” He 
does so, and kind Tim “fix<!s it up,” gaining thereby another loyal 



Edmund Transverso, 
Immigration; A Study in 
American Values, pp. 67 --68 
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3 . Did the political machine aid the immigrants adjustment? 

4 . V/hy does the author feel that the r,elationship was one of feudal 
lords ar;d vassal? 



Should Giuseppe have sold his vote? 

<|C.4s "tR*. c<— 

or fruitsYincIf him a cily-hall job, or a place with a 

public-service corporation, who protects him if he violates a law 
or ordinance in running liis business, who goes his bail if he is 
oncsted, and “fixes things” with the police judge or the state’s 
attorney when he comes to trial. Even before Giuseppe is natural- 
ized, it is Tim who remembers him at Cliristmas with a big tur- 
key, pay.s his rent at a pinch, or wins his undying gratitude by 
saving his baby from a pauper burial or sending carriages and 
flowers to the funeral. 

All this kindness and timely aid is prompted by selfish motives. 
Amply is Tim repaid by Giuseppe’s vote on election day. But at 
first Giuseppe misses the secret of the politician’s interest in him, 
and votes Tim-wise as one shows a favor to a friend. Little does 
he dream of tlie dollar-harvcst from the public-service companies 
and the vice interests Tim reaps with the "power” he has built up 
out of the votes of the foreigners. If, however, Giuseppe starts to 
be independent in tlie election booth, he is startled by the Jelcyll- 
Hyde transformation of his erstwhile friend and patron. He is 
menaced with loss of job, withdrawal of permit or license. Sud- 
denly the current is tiurned on in the city ordinances affecting him, 
and he is horrified to find himself in a mysterious network of live 
wires. With tlie connivance of a corrupt police force, Tim can 
even ruin him on a trumped-up charge. 

The law of Pennsylvania allows any voter who demands it to 
receive “assistance” in the marking of his ballot. So in Pittsburgh, 
Tim expects Giuseppe to demand “assistance” and to take Tim 
with him into the booth to mark his ballot for him. Sometimes the 
election judges let Tim thrust himself into the booth despite the 
foreigner’s protests, and watch how he marks his ballot. In one 
precinct 92 per cent of the voters received “assistance.” Two 
Italians who refused it lost their jobs fortliwitli. The high-spirited 
northern Italians resent sucli intrusion, and some of tlicm tlireaten 
to cut to pieces tlie interloper. But always the system is too strong 
for them. 

Thus the way of Tim is to allure or to intimidate, or even com- 
bine the two. Tlie immigrant erecting a little store is visited by a 
building inspector and warned that his interior arrangements arc 
all w'rong. His friends urge the distracted man to “see Tim.” He 
does so, and kind Tim “fixes it up,” gaining thereby another loyal 
henchman. The victim never learns that the inspector was sent to 
teach him tlie need of a protector. So long as the immigrant is 
“right,” he may put an encroaching bay-window on his house or 
store, keep open his saloon after midnight, or pack into his 
lodging-house more than the legal number of lodgers. Moved 
ostensibly by a deep concern for public health or safet)’ or morals, 
the city council enacts a great variety of health, building, and 
trades ordinances, in order that Tim may have plenty of clubs to 
hold over tlie foreigner’s head. 

So bchveen boss and inunigran! grows up a relation like tliat 
between a feudal lord and his vassals. In return for the boss’s help 
and protection, the immigrant gives regularly his vote. 'I'lie small 
fry get drinks or job.s, or help in time of trouble. The padrone, 
lia^uor-dealer, or lodging-house keeper gets license or permit or 
immunity from prosecution, provided he “delivers” the votes of 
enough of his fcllow-cmmtrj'incn. 'Ilie ward boss realizes per- 
fectly what his political power rests on, and is very conscientious 
in looking after his supporters, 



Edmund Transverso, 
Immigration: A Study in 

American Values, pp. 67-68 
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Learning Activity: Italians 



Qgestions for Inquiry and Discovery 

1. Why did the editorial support LaGuardia for Mayor of New York City? 

2. Wliy did the magazine see LaGuardia as public recognition for 
Italian- American? 

3. What role ^tIU politics play in the lives of Italian- American? 

4. To vote against LaGuardia vrauld be a betrayal of their Italian 
ancestral obligation? Would Italians agree? 

5. Do ethnic groups vote on the basis of ethnic ties? Shoizld they? 



To Vote for anyone else but La Guardia, warned an editorial 
writer for the Sows of Italy Magawic, would be a betrayal of 
an ancestral obligation; 

For nearly a score of years a stniggle has been carried on 
by those of our race in America for public recognition in 
the populous centers in which live substantial numbers of 
Italo-Amcricans. 

Self-preservation seems to be a fundamental instinct of 
nature, and selfishness, unfortunately, is one of the traits of 
the larger number of human beings. The tendency has there- 
fore been for those of other racial origins who had preceded 
us in this country to retain the privileges they had taken for 
themselves, enlarge them, if possible, and exclude others as long 
as possible from a Just portion of representation in the public 
offices. The struggle carried on by those of our blood has 
already netted some fruits; in some cases of relative impor- 
tance, in others sporadic in nature. 

In helping to elevate one of our race to an important public 
office it must be remembered that we are helping ourselves 
and our individual aspirations for future realization because in 
almost each case the occupancy of a public office by an Italo- 
American establishes a precedent for that office which then 
receives permanent consideration. What is important, then, 
is to win some of these offices for the first lime.*®_ 



Mann, Arthur. LaGuardia Comes to Power 1933 « 
Philadelphia; J. P. Lippincott & Co., 1965? 
p. 136. 
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VHiat effects vrould this cartoon have on Italian /taiericans? 
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Questions for Ingitiry and Discovery 

1. tTiat information can you obtain from these cartoons? 

2. Can the date of the cartoon aid you in the interpretation of the cartoon? 

3. What events might lead the cartoonist to these conclusions? 

4. What effects might these cartoons have on foreigners in the United States? 

5. Ask students to read pp. 222-235 in John Higham's, Strangers in the Land ^ 
and compare their inferences with Higham's interpretation. 
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The Italians were often thought to be the most degraded of the European 
newcomers. They were swarthy, more than half of them were illiterate, and 
almost all were victims ^f a standard of living lower than that of any of 
the other prominent nationalists. "...Wherever they vrent, a distinctive 
sobriquet followed them. "You don't call... an Italian a white man?" a West 
Coast construction boss was asked. "No, sir," he answered, "an Italian is 
a Dago." Also, they soon acquired a reputation as blood-thirsty criminals.. 
On the typical Italian the prison expert commented: "The knife with which 

he (Italian) cuts his bread he also uses to lop off anothers dago's finger 
or ear..... He is quite as familiar with the sight of human blood as mth the 
sight of the food he eats." 



John Higham, Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nationalism l860- 

1925 j New Brunffid.ck, N. J. : Rutgers University Press, 1963j P« 65. 



1. How were Italians depicted according to John Higham* s account? 

2. What historical circumstances might have led to this type of Italian 
description? 

3 . Is there any truth to this description? 

4. How were Italians effected by this description? 
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Films 
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Filmstrips 
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Records 
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The Jews In America 
The Nature of Jewish Immigration? 

1. The first jews landed at New Amsterdam in September 1654, they were 
victims of religious oppression in Brazil. 

2. The second wave of Jewish immigration came from Germany after the fall 
of Napoleon. 

a. reached its peak in the l84o's and l850*s 

b. left Germany to escape persecution after the Refvolution of l848 

i 

c. mass exodus of peasants and artisans during the Industrial 
Revolution and the Agrarian Crisis 

3. The third wave of Jewish immigration began in the l880's from eastern 
^ Europe . 

a. came to escape pograms and severe forms of repression 
I b. came to land that offered economic and religious freedom 
4^ A new wave of Jewish immigration occurred during the 1930' s and l94o's 
' when anti-semitism became governmental policy in Germany 
5. There is a diversity of Jews who emigrated to the U. S. 

a. Sephardic Jews from Spain, Portugal and Holland 

b. Ashkenazic Jews from the West or East of Europe 

Concepts ; 

The migration of people has produced change. (H) 

No significant differences exist in the innate intelligence and capabilities 
of human beings from varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. (A-S) 

The Nature of Jewish Identity 

Is there a Jewish identity? 

1. Jews are not a race because they may be members of various races. 



The Nature of Jewish Immigration? 

1. The first Jews landed at New Amsterdam in September 1654, they were 
victims of religious oppression in Brazil. 

2. The second wave of Jewish immigration came from Germany after the fall 
of Napoleon. 

a. reached its pealc in the l84o's and l 850 's 

h. left Germany to escape persecution after the Revolution of l848 

i 

c. mass exodus of peasants and artisans during the Industrial 
Revolution and the Agrarian Crisis 

3. The third wave of Jewish immigration began in the l88o's from eastern 
^ Europe . 

a. came to escape pograms and severe forms of repression 
I b. came to land that offered economic and religious freedom 
4i| A new wave of Jewish immigration occurred during the 1930’ s and 194o's 
' when anti-semitism became governmental policy in Germany 
5. There is a diversity of Jews who emigrated to the U. S. 

a. Sephardic Jews from Spain, Portugal and Holland 

b. Ashkenazic Jews from the West or East of Europe 

• 

Concept s; 

The migration of people has produced change. (H) 

No significant dj.fferences exist in the innate intelligence and c^abilities 
of human beings from varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. (A-S) 

The Nature of Jewish Identity 

Is there a Jewish identity? 

1. Jews are not a race because they may be members of various races, 
e.g. Black, Oriental, and White Jews 

2. Originally the Jews were a religious sect, but it had simultaneously a 
cultural (ethnic) homogeneity associated chiefly with the religion. 

3. There are many different Jewish sects, e.g. Reformed, Conservative, 
Orthodox, Hasidic. 

4. Nazism may have indicated to Jews that assimilation doesn't inevitably 
lead to a loss of Jewish identity for others. 
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5. Israel has played a positive role in making the Jew proud of his people, 
boosting his self-image. 

6. The fear of discrimination, and insecurity, may be a powerful factor 
in the identification of Jews with their own group. 

a. residential self-segration of Jews is part of the fulfillment of 
the social need for belonging. 

b. external threats have succeeded in creating a group solidarity. 

7. Jews might have been correctly defined as an ethnic group in the first 
generation, but today its third generation descendants have only supo* - 
ficial cultural vestiges, if any, and are American. 

8. Jews come from many lands and speak many languages. 

Concepts ; 

Customs, traditions, values and beliefs are passed from generation to 
generation. (H) 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

The Varieties of Jewish Beliefs and Institutions 
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Did the Jeid.sh community create a group awareness? 

1, In America the Jewish community shared certain traditions, customs, 

religious observances and wished to preserve them. 

a. The Jewish community made it possible to perpetuate Jewish institu- 
tions in a "new land," e.g. Jewish schools, synogogues, kosher 
food stores, bakeries, restaurants. 

b. Community life centered around the synogogue. 

c. The Rabbi was the leader of the community whose position was to 
interpret the law and pass judgement on any question. 

% 

d. In America the Rabbi didn’t play the role of central authority. 

e. The Jews formed numerous societies or "chevras" in which the Jewish 
Gornmnn-itv game tofrethpr. e.rr. shtotl..assog5ntions, Bnai Brith. 



in the identification of Jews with their o\m group. 

a. residential self-segration of Jews is part of the fulfillment of 
the social need for belonging. 

b. external threats have succeeded in creating a group solidarity. 

7. Jews might have been correctly defined as an ethnic group in the first 
generation, but today its third generation descendants have only supo* - 
ficial cultural vestiges, if any, and are American. 

8. Jews come from many lands and spealc many languages. 

Concepts ; 

Customs, traditions, values and beliefs are passed from generation to 
generation. (H) , 

Man lives in groups. (A-S) 

The Varieties of Jewish Beliefs and Institutions 

Did the Je^d.sh community create a group awareness? 

1. In America the Jewish corara\mity shared certain traditions, customs, 
religious observances and wished to preserve them. 

a. The Jewish community made it possible to perpetuate Jewish institu- 
tions in a "new land," e.g. Jewish schools, synogogues, kosher 
food stores, bakeries, restaurants. 

b. Community life centered around the synogogue. 

c. The Rabbi was the leader of the community whose position was to 
interpret the law and pass j’udgement on any question. 

d. In America the Rabbi didn't play the role of central authority. 

e. The Jews formed numerous societies or "chevras" in which the Jewish 
community came together, e.g. shtetl associations, Bnai Brith, 
Y.M.H.A. 

2. The Jewish ghetto in the old world was the "shtetl" J certain aspects 
of the "shtetl" were reproduced in America. 

3. Most Jews settled in low rent areas of the large eastern cities adj’acent 
to the central business district. 

4. Jewish communities contained various natural groups of Jews. 

5. Jews in Europe received no benefit from taxes that they paid. 
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The Jews provided charitable :^l^§iutions which aided their own. 
Jews believed that to provide for the poor, sick and the aged was 
an act of justice. 

Burial plots were purchased to bury their dead. 



Is there a universal observance of the Jewish religion? 

1. There is a linkage of all Jews to a single religion to which everyone is 

attached by birth and tradition if not by action and belief. 

2. There is no universal observance of Jewish religion in the U. S. 

a. The first synagogues in the U. S. followed the Sephardic ritual. 

b. The German Jewish immigrants were influenced by reform Judaism. 

c. Reformed Judaism wished to shorten the services, introduce English 
into the prayer books, sermons in English and the introduction of 
organ music. 

d. The orthodox ’faith held by the Jews of the "shtetl", man wore head 
coverings (yarmulkas) and a prayer shawl (tallis)j no part of the 
service was in the vernacular. 

e. The East Europeans made compromises between the orthodox and the 
reformed. 

f. Second generation Jews chose the conservative synogogue, the synogogue 
became a center of various secular functionw with the major task 
being to guarantee the social continuity of the Jewish family. 
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Has the Jewish family created group solidarity? 

1. In traditional Judaism the family is the center of the religion. Jewish 
holidays reinforce family solidarity centering around the family. 

2, The old concept of the Jewish family was the extended family with three 
generations living under one roof. 
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c. Burial plots were purchased to bury their dead. 
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Is there a universal observance of the Jewish religion? 

1. There is a linkage of all Jews to a single religion to which everyone is 
attached by birth and tradition if not by action and belief. 

2. There is no universal observance of Jewish religion in the U. S. 

a. The first synogogues in the U. S, followed the Sephardic ritual. 

b. The German Jewish immigrants were influenced by reform Judaism. 

c. Reformed Judaism wished to shorten the services, introduce English 
into the prayer books, sermons in English and the Introduction of 
organ music. 

d. The orthodox ’faith held by the Jews of the "shtetl”, man wore head 
coverings (yarmulkas) and a prayer shawl (tallis); no part of the 
service was in the vernacular. 

e. The East Europeans made compromises betvreen the orthodox and the 
reformed. 

f. Second generation Jews chose the conservative synogogue, the synogogue 
became a center of various secular functionw with the major task 
being to guarantee the social continuity of the Jewish family. 

Has the Jewish family created group solidarity? 

1. In traditional Judaism the family is the center of the religion. Jewish 
holidays reinforce family solidarity centering around the family. 

2. The old concept of the Jewish family was the extended family with three 
generations living under one roof. 

3. The child is an extension of oneself; therefore the success of the 
children becomes the successes of the parents. 

k. The accomplishments of the children enhance the prestige of the family; 
thus it would seem consistent that such values as a good marriage, good 
education and economic success would be fostered. 

5. Family life was the chief means of imposing on the child a sense of 
Jewishness , 

6. The Je^•d.sh marriage rate is higher than for most groups. 

7. The divorce rate is lower among Jews than among other Americans with the 
exception of Catholics. 
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How has education created a group awareness? 

% 

1. Jewish education implanted a self-cOnsciousness rather than Judaism. 

«<•* . 

a. inc\xlcates the next generation with the cultural heritage. 

b. provided Jewish education on an after school basis for those 
children who attended public schools. 

c. Subjects taught in the after public school cheder was Jewish history, 
Hebrew and the reading of prayer books. 

2 . Jews had always given the highest respect to the scholar. In Merica 
it shifted to secular learning which meant secular professions such as 
medicine, law, dentistry. 

a. In Europe the scholar prepared himself by study in an. all day 
yeshiva. 

b. The Jewish child was told he had only time for education not mischief. 

c. The American attit\ide toward ed\acation was similar to the Jewish 
old world background. 

3. Jewish parents insisted that their sons achieve a higher social and 
economic position than their fathers and education was a means toward 
this goal. 
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How did the Yiddish press and theatre create a group awareness? 

1. The Yiddish papers reflected every shade of political opinion from the 
conservative and religion oriented Tageblatt and Morning Journal to the 
socialist Forward and the communist Freiheit 

The aim was to educate the new immigrant and to help him become 
Americanized. 

2 . The Yiddish dailies and weeklies devoted more space to literature than 
American weekT.ies, as well as articles on American government and history, 
instructions on how to become naturalized citizens, news about unions, 
clubs and fraternal organizations. 

3. The Yiddish theatre consisted of melodramas interspersed with vaudeville 
acts, liglit operas, based on biblical and historical subjects. 

Concents; ^ 



